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DO   THE    DEAD 
RETURN  ? 


LORD    FISHER'S 

REMARKABLE    REMINISCENCES 


CAN  AUSTRALIA  KEEP  WHITE  ? 
HIS   HUMBLE   HARBINGER 

A    COMPLETE    STORY 
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NEW   ACROSTIC   COMPETITION 
STARTS  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

MONEY    PRIZES 

[Registered  at  the  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  for 
transmission  by  post  as  a  newspaper.] 
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HEANS 

TOHIC  NERVE  NUTS 

FINEST  TONIC  EVER  MADE 

Do  You   Suffer  from  Headaches, 
Backache,     Dizziness,      Lassitude, 

Poorness    of    Blood  ? If    so, 

ATTEND     TO     YOUR     NERVES. 


A  QUALIFIED  CHEMIST'S  ADVICE 

Overstudy  at  school,  overwork  after  leaving  school,  the  stress  of  ener- 
vating climatic  conditions,  worry  and  defective  digestion,  sooner  or  later, 
lead  to  a  depletion  of  the  nerve  forces,  thereby  causing  headaches,  backache, 
dizziness,  lassitude,  sleeplessness,  nervous  dyspepsia,  poorness  of  blood,  and 
a  liundred  and  one  other  of  tlie  ailments  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir.  Many 
])enple  (tliougli  acting  with  the  very  best  of  intentions)  actually  aggravate 
these  conditions  by  flying  to  stimulants  to  brace  themselves  up,  or  to  nar- 
cotics, to  case  down  the  pain.  If  you  had  a  horse,  low  in  condition,  you 
wuuld  not  try  to  keep  him  working  by  doping  him  with  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  would  you?  Of  course  not.  Vou  would  give  him  strengthening 
food.  Then  why  not  treat  your"  impoverished  nerves  by  nourishing  instead 
of  doping  them?  Give  them  something  that  will  restore  the  lost  elements  of 
p.crve  tissue.  If  you  follow  tliis  courre  you  will  find  vitality  gradually 
returning,  and  your  ills  as  surely  disappearing.  You  can  get  no  finer  nerve 
1-ood  than  that  which  is  provided  in  concentrated  form  in  Hean's  Tonic 
Xerve  Nuts.  Hundreds  of  users  all  over  Australia  are  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  restorative  properties  of  these  little  nerve  nourishers  and  strength 
b'uilders.  Their  price  is  3/-  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  17/3i-  One  enthusiastic 
user  writes  : — "  For  the  good  they  have  done  me  I  would  -not  begrudge  a 
guinea  a  box  for  them." 


Heenzo  Cough  Diamonds 

are  lozenges  medicated  with  HEENZO,  and  are  much  in  request  by  singers, 
public  speakers,  travellers,  and  others.  They  are  fine  for  the  VOICE  and 
THROAT.     Price,  1/-  per  tin. 


Obtaiualile  from  most  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  from  G.  W.  HEAN, 
Afanufacturing  Chemist,  178  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  or  Box  531,  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  - 
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PELMANISM 


And  the  SILVER  BADGE 


By    GEORGE    HENRY 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Henry,  in  the  "Glasgow 
Herald,"  indicates  a  condition  of  mind  which  is  not  confined  to  writers.  Un- 
fortunately men  of  all  callings,  on  return  to  civil  life,  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  those  experienced  by  Mr.  Henry.  Civilians  also 
will  find  some  interest  and  profit  in  reading  this  extract : — 


"...  One  morning-  of  fruitless,  futile 
scribbling-  showed  me  that  nearly  three 
years'  service  as  a  soldier  had  had  its  in- 
evitable effect  on  my  mental  processes. 

"  That  nimble  wit  I  had  been  so  proud 
to  possess  positively  would  not  be  stimu- 
lated; that  ability  to  analyse  a  subject  and 
classify  its  components  that  had  made  my 
previous  work  clear  and  forceful  had  fled ; 
that  ease  in  the  choice  of  the  rig-ht  word  that 
had  made  work  a  recreation  had  taken  a 
fancy  for  aviation  and  wing-ed  away. 

"  And  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  mood, 
for  this  inability  to  work  persisted.  In  a 
week  or  two  there  came  the  realisation  that 
it  was  a  chronic  state.  The  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  For  nearly  three  years  my  every 
day's  activities  had  been  planned  ahead  for 
me.  Almost  my  every  action  had  been  g-ov- 
erned  by  the  decisions  of  my  superior  offi- 
<'ers.  Day  and  night,  week  in,  week  out,  I 
had,  and  rightly  so,  surrendered  myself  to 
the  mechanical  will  of  the  military  machine. 
My  thinking-  had  been  done  for  me.  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  for  myself. 

" .  .  .  For  Pelmanism  grave  me  what 
it  has  g-iven  many  a  thousand  men  and 
women.  It  g-ave  me  courag-e  first  of  all. 
The  first  "  Little  Grey  Book  "  refreshed  and 
stung  my  mind  into  activity,  just  as  a  plunge 
into  a  cold  bath   rt invigorates    a    tired    body. 


The  imp  of  introspection  and  the  legions  of 
other  mental  devils  who  are  his  co-mates  fled 
from  my  ken.  I  had  no  further  use  for 
them,  and  as  '  Grey  Book  '  followed  '  Grey 
Book,'  and  the  fascinating  exercises  of  Pel- 
manism unfolded  their  interest  and  charm, 
my  mind  began  to  bestir  itself  and  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  its  hibernation. 

"  Pelmanism  changed  my  whole  outlook 
on  life,  and  gave  me  new  interests,  and  made 
me  THINK. 

"  My  mind  began  to  function  more 
speedily  and  easily.  I  found  that  I  could 
collect  my  thoughts,  concentrate  on  a  sub- 
ject, analyse  and  classify  possibilities,  and, 
finally,  express  myself  without  the  hair-tear- 
ing and  other  temperamental  performances 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
companiment of  creative  work.  The  upshot 
is  that  to-day  my  work  is  accomplished  with 
ease,  and  I  am  never  tired  of  reiterating  the 
fact  that  Pelmanism  pays  for  itself  a  thou- 
sandfold." 


"Mind  atid  Memory  Training"  (in  which 
the  Pclnian  Course  is  fully  described,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pclman  Institute  at  ^3  Gloucester  House,  396 
flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


The   Pelman   System  Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

is  PEl.MAN    INSTITUTE,  23  Glourester  House,  corner  Flindera  Lane 

Taueht   bV    Post.  ^^^  Market  Street.    Melbourne. 

°  "  Please  send   your  free    book,    "  Mind    and   Memory  Training," 

riie       Pelman       System       ia 
Taught    by     post    u\     12    inter- 

eetine        lessons.         It       takes  Name 

From    10   to    12    weeks   to    f<ini 

ulete     the     course.        Henetits  Address 

begin  Willi  ihe  tirst  lesson. 
md  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion  are   ma.niained   through- 

Mlt  "' 

Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Australian  Guide 

to 

Accountancy 

NEW  EDITION — 80  PAGES 

Every  Clerk  should    qualify  in  Accountancy,  and  the 
first  step  to  take  is  to   write  or  call  for 

FREE  COPY 

If  you  are  interested,  just  send  your  name  and 
address  clearly  written,  and  attach  this  advertise- 
ment. 

The  book  will  be  posted  free,  and  without  any 
obligation  whatever. 

WRITE   NEAREST  ADDRESS~OR  CALL 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

THE  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 

528    Collins    Street,    MELBOURNE 

London  Bank  Chambers,  Cr.  Pitt  and  Moore  Streets,  SYDNEY 


S.R.  76. 
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PIONEER 

Wood  Stave  Pipe 

C«pT  of  Letter  rectnti  from 

MaBcrorite  Beltiiic  Ltd., 

SrimtT,  dated  26th  Mar.  1919- 

In    reply    to    yours    of    the 

20th  inat.,  we    have    pleasure 

in  stating   that   our  4in. 

.pumping  main,   10 1  ft.  x 

l4in.    X    30ft.    head,    has 

been  in  use  for  the  past 

six  years,  and  has  given 

splendid   service,   being 

in  daily  use  distributing 

tan  liquors  through  the  tanyard. 

Our    water    supply,    SGOft.    x 

4in.  X  300ft.  head    pipes,  carry 

the  city  pressure,  and  has  given 

no    trouble,    and    the    difficulty 

and  loss  caused  by  rust   in  the 

iron  pipes  formerly  in  use  have 

been  entirely  overcome. 

We  use  Burrows'  taps  for 
connecting  the  tin.  iron  service 
pipes  with  the  v^ooden  pipes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we 
have  about  300ft.  of  6in.  and 
Sin.  pipes  carrying  lime,  sodium 
and  tannic  acid  liquids,  which, 
after  six  years'  service,  is  as 
good  as  when  first  laid. 

We  are  always   glad  to  allow 
our    vfooden    pipes    to    be    in- 
spected by  anyone  Interested. 
(Sgd.)  Mangrovite  Belting  Ltd. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.   LTD. 

Head  Office :   Barns  Bay  Road, 
LONGUEVILLE,  N.S.W. 


You  Shoald 


r"Become  an  Accountant ! 


If  you  are  wise  you  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  Diploma  of 
ACCOUNTANCY,  which  confers  a  de- 
finite, professional  status  in  the  Busi- 
ness World. 

You  would  meet  with  no  difficulties 
in  our  clear,  concise,  simply-stated, 
painstaking  instruction;  and  we  have 
NO  FAILURES. 

All  sections,  including  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  and  Modern  Business 
Practice,  may  be  taken  separately;  but 
our  advice  is  to  join  up  TO-DAY  for 
the  big-money-winning,  privilege-brmg- 
ing  Profession  of  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Ask  for  Booklet  Al,  and  full  parti- 
culars—FREE. 

STOTT'S   CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 

100  RUSSELL  STREET,  MEL- 
BOURNE. 

Also  at  117  Pitt  St.,  Sydney ;  225  Adelaide 
St.,  Brisbane ;  Pirie  St.,  Adelaide. 


EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

Reserve  Liability,  £200,000.     Guarantee  Fond,  £10,000. 

Board  of  Directors — Hon.  Donald  Mackinnon, 
M.Lr.A.,  Chairman;  Captain  S.  M.  Bruce,  M.O., 
MP  J.  J.  Falconer,  Esci.;  Stewart  McArthtur, 
-:s(i..   K.C. :    Sir   Edward    F.    Mitchell.    K.C. 

Registered  Office:  Ko.  85  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
This   Company   is  empowered  by   special  Act  of 
Parliament     to     perform     all     classes    of    trustee 
business.       JOEL   FOX,    Manager. 

0.    T.    MARTIN,    Asaistant    Manager. 


RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith   Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief. 
Several   Bar   Lock   visibles, 
foolscap     and     brief,     in 
thorough  order. 
Several   brief  and    foolscap 
Remingtons,    non-visibles, 
just  overhauled. 
Several  various  other  makes 
—Empire    visible,    Oliver 
visible,      Blick     portable, 
and  Hammonds. 
Now    £10    instead    of    £11 
7i%  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  guaranteed  in  thorough  order,  with  right 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessary. 
MACDOUGALL'S  LIMITED.  470  COLLINS  ST..  MELBOURNE 
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Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London 

Near  the  British  Museum. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

HART  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 


Opposite  the  British  Muaeam. 

in ACKER AY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET, 

LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEM- 
PERANCE HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet 
the  requirements  at  moderate  charges,  of  those 
who  desire  all  the  conveniences  of  the  larger 
modern  Licensed  Hotels.     These  Hotels  have 

Passenger  Lifts,   Bathrooms  on  erery  floor,  Lounges, 

and    spacious    Dining,    Drawing,    Writing,    Reading, 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones, 
Night  Porters. 

Bedroom,   Breakfast,    Attendance  and  Bath, 
7/6  per  night  per  person. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Telegraphic  Addresses: 

Kingsley  Hotel —  Thackeray  Hotel — 

'  Be«kcraft,  Wettcent,  "Thackeray.  Weitccnt, 

London." 


Yitadatio 


CUKES. 

Liv«r,  Kidney  and  Bladder 
trtublet,  Hydatids,  Indigestion, 
Nervt  and  Skin  Diseases,  etc. 

Writ,  for  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE   to 
S.    A.    PALMER   iDept.    B.) 

439  Flinders  Lano.  Molbounaa. 

IvU  by  Chsmisu  ana  Stores  at  6/f  k  3/f 


Blood  Purifier 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

Send  Name*  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 


Londo 


callfn^i 


To  the  Tourist,  Scientist,  Investor 

and,  with  a  hundred  voices  from  her  millions 
of  acres,  to  the  Man  in  search  of  Land. 

Free     Information    on    all     subjects 
Ci    available  at  once  on  receipt  of  this  coupon. 

Name — — 


Add 


ress_ 


Queensland  Government  InteirgencQ   and  Tourut  Bureau, 
Brisbane. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  7 

If  so,  what  are  you  wearing  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cunnbersome  steel  spring  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer  >  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Yon,  no  doubt,  have  long  been  wiihing  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  wonid  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  bnt  one 
which  would  also  hold  your  rupture  under  all  condi  ions.  1(  you  vsril!  write  us,  vtre  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  for  rupture  which  has  yet  been  invented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  vrhich  exerts  a  centie,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should   not    prove   satisfactory,    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.    The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalofne,  posted  frse 
anywhere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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CAN 
YOU 


DRAW? 


fiave  you  a  liking  for  drawinc— for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 
drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
•cenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  income*,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  arc  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers,  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  baa  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 


There  ia  no  need  for  you  to  leave  your  home  to  study  this 
delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can  study 
anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  correspondence 
instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help  and  guidance  of  a 
front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
for  drawing  ao  that  you  can  make  money 


Copy  this  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 


Free  Criticism 


This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever;  it  will  merely 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you  whether  you  have 
a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we  will 
return  it  to  you  together  with  our  deeply  interesting  illus- 
trated literature  dealing  with  black  and  white  drawing, 
which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are  done,  what 
prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  you,  as  well  as  giving  you  some  splendid  examples  of 
modem  black  and  white  sketch,  s. 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  tetuming  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  nf  Hdw  we  can  teach 
you  Money  Making  Art,  no  matter  where 
you  live.  We  will  show  vou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence in^rudlion  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  ,vill  do  for  you.  Not  only  do 
,we  develop  your  talent  for  »ketching  in  a 
modem,  practical  iranner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  ypu  how  and 
where  to  dispose  o  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advanta'^e 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  .  .  . 


Copy  the  sketch  reproduced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
also  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  *'  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
\o  cover  cost  of  postage,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

243  "  Daily  Telegraph "   Buildings,  King  Street,   Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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Summer  Diarrhoea! 


All  authorities  agree  that  this  dreaded  scourge  is  caused 
chiefly  by  impure  milk.  Don't  take  risks  with  your 
baby's  food.  "  Lactogen "  is  absolutely  safe,  and  is 
easily  kept  pure  under  any  conditions. 


The  NATURAL- MILK  Food 


Obtainable    of    all    Chemists    and    Stores 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

riie  serret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget!  I  can 
mak«  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa«es,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  aj-e  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 


is  taught  by  post.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DOXT  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW ! 

Rev.  \V.  H.  Beck.  Nelson,  N.Z. :  "Your  sys- 
tem is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incidents,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to   me   with  the   utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearce,  Student,  Telowri,  S-A. :  "  It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
plea-sant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-tirentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your   system." 

Mr.  Jas.  Ure.  Teacher,  Prahran.  Victoria, 
writes  ;  "  Your  system  for  examinations  makes 
a-  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
ip(inired." 


Where 
are  my 
Spectacles  ? 


ro   R.    BROWN.  211    Swanston   Street,  Melbourne 
Please  send   me  your  FREE   Book   '  Memorv 
Training." 

Name 

Addre«s 
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Are  You 

Deaf? 


If  you  are  deaf,  or  going  deaf,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  a  simple,  scientific  device  which  restore* 
hearing.  Just  as  spectacles  are  sight  magnifiers, 
Wilson's  Ear- Drums  are  sound  magnifiers.  Unlike 
spectacles,  tiiough,  WIJ.SON'S  COM  ]ViON-SKNSE  EAR- 
D;{UMS  are  invisible  and  comfortable.  No  one  can 
tell  you  are  wearing  them.  They  rest  the  ear  nerves 
by  taking  the  strain  off  them,  the  strain  of  trying 
to   bear. 

Wilson's  Common-Sense  Ear-Drum  is  made  on  the 
strictest  sciemtific  principles,  containing  no  metal  of 
any  kind,  and  is  entirely  new  in  every  respect.  It  la 
8.0  small  that  no  one  can  see  it,  but  nevertheless  it  collects  all  sound  waves  and  diverts  them 
against  the  drum-iiead,  causimg  you  to  hear  perfectly.  It  will  do  this  even  when  the  natural 
ear  drums  are  partially  or  entirely  destroyed,  perforaticd,  sciarred,  relaxed,  or  thickened.  It 
ntfi  any  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  show,  it  never 
eause*  the  hearer  irritation,  and  can  be  used  with  comfort  day  or  night,  and  is  aibsolutely  safe. 

It  will  relieve  deafness'  in  any  person,  no  matter  liow  acquired,   whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid,  or   brain-fever,   measles    whooping  cough,   gat.hering   in  the  ear,  shocks   from   artil- 
lery,  or    through    accidents.      It   not    only    relieves,   but    stays   the    progress    of   deainess    and    all 
roaring  and  buzzing  jioiees.    It  does  this  in  a  simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.    The  effect  is  imm» 
diate  in   most  cases. 
Of  couree,  if  you  have  lost  the  hearing-nerve  completely, 
or  were  born  deaf,  we  cannot  pre' end  to  cure  you.     Only  a 
miracle  could  do   tliat.     But  if   you   can   hear   the   faintest 
e;>und,  do  not  despair.     You  will   never  regret  having  tried 
the  Wilson  Ear-Drum.     We  have  letters   to  show  you   from 
deaf  people  in   Australia  and  New  Zealand  who  have  been 
re  ieved,  and  you  oan  be  relieved,  too.     You  may  wear  the 
Ear-Drums  day  and  night,  and  take  them  out  whenever  you 
•wish. 

The  price  is  £1  Is.  This  inclndes  pair  of  Drums,  remover, 
and  an  inserter.  After  the  first  pair  is  bought  you  may 
purchase  a  sdngle  drum  at  ajiy  time  for  8/-,  but  the  pair 
you  get  at  first  will  last  aibout  two  years.  We  do  not 
send  them  out  on  trial,  so  they  are  never  second-hand. 
Use  Order  Form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at  once.j 
with  fullest  instructions,  or  write  for  free  booklet. 


H.    WiL,KINSON    (Wilson    Ear-Drum    Co.),    178    Collins 
Street.   Melbourne,  Vic. 
Please    send    Outfit    containing   a    pair    of   "Wilson    Ear- 
Drums,  an  Inserter  and  a  Remover,  for  which  I  enclose  ,x^ 
£1   Is.  N^ 


Name .  .  . 
Address . 


DO   YOURSELF 
A    GOOD  TURN 

In  a  "Swan  Fountpen  you  have  a  pen 
that  will  give  no  trouble  whatsoever;  you 
have,  too,  a  pen  which  for  smoothness  of 
nib,  ink  capacity  and  strength  of  the  various 
parts,  is  beyond  comparison  with  any  other 
•make.  As  for  enduring  qualities,  well,  20 
to  25   years    service  is   a  common   record. 


GET  A** 


8elf-fl]lins 
Safety,  and 
Standard. 


dWAM 


Always   Use 
Bvan  Ink. 


Catalogue  free  on  request. 
MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  LTl., 
79  &  80,  H  gh  Holborn,  London  W.C. 


Sold  by  all 

Stationers, 

JeiVellera 

and 

Importert. 

Prices :  — 
fnm  12/6. 


Australasian  Branch 

(WhoUsaU  only): 


J.  A.  BUKKE, 

26Sa,   George   Strbbt, 

SYDNEY. 
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Most  men  realise  what  discord  a  tie  can  inflict  when  good  taste  hasn't 
influenced  its  selection.  That  is  why  our  Mercery  section  is  so  popular, 
and  appeals  to  such  a  large  body  of  men ;  good  taste  prevails. 

Then,  again,  we  maintain  such  a  comprehensive  variety  of  dress  re- 
quisites that  it  is  indeed  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  choose  when  an  article 
is  needed. 

As  new  as  the  season,  we  have  Hats.  Shirts,  Collars,  Ties,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Scarves,  Undergarments.  Pyjamas,  and  every  kindred  thing  that 
is  essential  to  man's  comfort  and  well-being,  and  in  just  as  exclusive  a 
design  as  you  want  them. 

THE  BUSY  MAN  will  appreciate  our  Mercery  Section.  Situated,  as 
it  is,  just  within  the  Main  Entrance,  it  is  convenient,  and  he  is  always 
assured  of  quick,  courteous,  efficient  and  intelligent  service. 

Leave  your  Outfitting  problems  to  us — you'll  be  pleased. 

MEN'S  MERCERY  ON  GROUND  FLOOR 
(Within  Main  Entrance). 

The  Mutual 

Store  Ltd. 

MELBOURNE'S   LEADING    DEPARTMENT    STORE 

Where  Everything  Opp.    FlindcrS    St.    Station 

VActtfrest  MELBOURNE 
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ME;N    A.ND    W0T^liN 

You  should  make  up  your  mind  NOW  to  select 

A  New  Career  for  the  New  Year 

1920  holds  boundless   chances  for  those    deciding  to   qualifty  for    BETTER 

POSITION  and  BIGGER  MONEY  ! 

Whether  you  live  in   Town  or  Country  we  can  teach  you — 


Bookkeeping,   and 
Modern  Business  Methods. 
Accountancy,  Auditing. 
Shorthand,  T>T3ewriting. 
Advertising,   Salesmansliip. 
Journalism,  Story- Writing. 
Telegraphy  and  "  Wireless." 


Stetnr.  ICngineering. 
Sliire  Kncfineering. 
Media nical  Drawing. 
Arcliitectural  Drawing. 
Builders'  Drawing. 
Surveying.  Agriculture. 
Chemistry.  Metallurgy. 


Matlieniatics.  Science. 
Drawing.  lilu.strating. 
Buildin.g  Construction. 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering. 
Auton.ohile  Engnieering. 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
Motor  and  Dynamo  Work. 
Candidates  successfully  prepared  for  all  Public  Examinations. 

Our  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  provides  ACTUAL  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE  for  metropolitan 
students ;  while  country  students  visiting  the  city  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  like  facilities, 
when  our  ready  co-operation  and  assistance  will  be  at  their  service. 

Write  AT  ONCE  for  our  Big,  Free  Illustrated  Handbook.  "Choosing  a  Career," 
and  full  information  regarding  the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested.     Send  TO-DAY! 

STOTT'S   TECHNICAL    COLLEGE 

(Incorporating  Stott's  Correspondence  College) 

100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne ;    117  Pitt  Street,   Sydney  ;   225  Adelaide  Street, 
Brisbane;  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide.         Address  Nearest  Office.) 


SELECT 

Commercial  Art 

FOR  BIGGER  MONEY  ! 

If  you  are  artistically  inclined,  and  would 
like  to  EARN  MORE  MONEY,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  enrol  for  COMMERCIAL 
ART.  This  fascinating  profession  opens 
up  a  splendid  vista  of  opportunities  both 
for  men  and  women. 

We  teach  thoroughly:  Fashion  Illustrat- 
ing, Designing;  Book,  Newspaper,  Maga- 
zine, and  Advertisement  Illustrating;  Let- 
tering, Cartooning,  and  all  Branches  of 
Commercial  Art. 

Write,  To-day,  for  Handsome,  Profusely 
Illustrated  Handbook,  "  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE," and  fullest  particulars— FREE. 

Stott's  Correspondence  College 

100  RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

Alto  at  117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney  ;  225  Adelaide 
'>    Street,  Brisbane  ;  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 


Write  for 
the  Press ! 


You  can  find  congenial  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment as  a  JOURNALIST,  STORY- 
WRITER,  or  MAGAZINE  CONTRI- 
BUTOR. There  is  no  end  of  chances  con- 
fronting bright  men  and  women  in  this  field. 

Take  the  first  step  to  success  by  writing 
us  TO-DAY  for  a  free  copy  of  our  "  Book- 
let Bl,"  and  full  particulars  of  our  splendid 
LITERARY  COURSES. 


STOTT« 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne. 

Also  at  117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney  ;  225  Adelaide 
Street,  Brisbane  ;   Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Peace  at  Last  I 

The  war  ended  on  November  11th, 
1918,  but  Peace  has  not  yet  been  made. 
First  there  was  the  delay  in  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Peace  Conference.  Then 
the  almost  interminable  discussions  be- 
tween the  Allies  concerning  the  division 
of  the  spoils,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
vanquished.  After  the  formal  signing 
of  the  Treaty  it  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  Parliaments  of  all  the  signatories, 
which  proved  a  long  process.  The  Treaty 
sets  out  that  "  a  first  proces-verhal  of  the 
deposit  of  ratifications  will  be  drawn  up 
as  soon  as  the  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  by  three 
of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  the  ether  hand.  From  the 
date  of  this  first  proces-verhal  the  Treaty 
will  come  into  force  between  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  who  have  ratified  it. 
For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of 
time  provided  iar  in  the  present  Treaty 
this  date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Treaty.  In  all  other 
respects  the  Treaty  will  enter  into  force 
for  each  Power  at  the  date  of  the  de- 
posit of  its  ratification!."  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  depositing  the  ratifications,  as 
agreed  in  the  Treaty,  the  Allies  delayed 


so  doing  whilst  they  made  new  demands 
on  Germany  which  the  Germans  are  per- 
force obliged  to  submit  to.  The  osten- 
sible reason  why  the  proces-verhal  was 
not  deposited  is  because  America  had 
not  yet  approved  the  Treaty.  Actually, 
however,  the  necessary  ratifications  to 
make  the  Treaty  binding  had  long  ago 
been  obtained,  and  there  was  no  real  ob- 
ject in  further  postponement  except  to 
squeeze  the  Germans  some  more.  It  looks 
now  as  if,  at  long  last,  the  Treaty,  with 
its  newest  additions,  v/ere  to  be  finally 
signed  and  Peace  be  officially  declared. 
Can  the  Allies  Make  Further  Exactions? 

The  question  then  arises  whether  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  Allies  to  make 
still  more  demands  on  Germany,  or 
whether  the  declaration  of  Peace  puts  an 
end  to  further  exactions.  Even  as  it  is 
the  Treaty  gives  the  Allies  wide  powers 
and  leaves  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  as  reparation  so  indefinite  and 
so  much  under  their  control  that  we  can- 
not wonder  the  German  Government  is 
in  despair.  It  canno't  budget  for  an  ex- 
penditure which  is  not  known,  dare  not 
try  to  raise  money  by  a  wealth  levy  or 
other  heavy  imposts  because  it  has  no 
guarantee  that  the  Allies  might  not  im- 
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pound  all  the  sums  so  obtained  to  liqui- 
date the  expenses  of  the  armies  o-f  oc- 
cupation or  to  meet  some  fresh  claims 
which  they  may  make.  The  Treaty  pro- 
vides that  (icrmany  is  to  pay  in  gold, 
commodities,  ships,  securities  or  other- 
wise during  1910,  1920.  and  the  first  four 
months  of  1921.  the  equivalent  of 
20,000,000.000  gold  marks.  Out  of  this 
sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  oc- 
cupation must  first  be  met,  and  with  it 
payment  is  to  be  made  for  such  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  materials  as  the  Allies 
deem  essential  for  Germany  to  meet  her 
obligations  for  reparation.  The  whole 
matter,  however,  has  to  be  arranged  by 
the  Reparation  Commission,  and  that 
Comrnission  is  not  yet  constituted,  can- 
not be  set  up  indeed  until  after  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 
From  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  latest 
statement  it  appears  that  he  presented 
the  Germans  with  a  bill  for  £50.000.000 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  British  army 
of  occupation  for  the  first  year,  and  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  get  thus  far  is 
£1,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  cf 
£49,000,000  for  the  British  taxpayer  to 
shoulder.  None  of  the  various  Commis 
sions  which  have  to  determine  this,  that 
and  the  other  matters  left  over  by  the 
Allied  representatives  at  Paris,  can  come 
into  existence  until  after  the  official  de- 
claraticn  of  Peace.  Thus  chaos  still 
reigns  throughout  Europe. 

"  Do-as-you-like  "    Reign   Ending. 

No  definite  estimates  of  the  payments 
Germany  has  to  make  can  be  arrived  at 
until  the  Reparation  Commission  gets  to 
work.  The  plebiscites  in  Schleswig  and 
Silesia,  the  determination  of  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  in  the  east,  of  Poland,  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  rest  must  all 
wait  the  decisions  of  Commissions  which 
the  continued  delay  in  the  declaration  of 
Peace  prevents  from  being  established. 
It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  Allies  to  deposit  their  ratifications 
of  the  Treaty  is  making  confusion  worse 
confounded  in  Europe,  and  is  checkmat- 
ing all  attempts  by  the  Germans  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  The  position  so  far 
as  the  Allied  Governments  and  Germany 
are  concerned  is  much  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  all  Allied  countries.  Minis- 
ters and  military  chiefs  have  enjoyed 
years    of    absolute    power.      They    have 


been  almost  entirely  free  from  criticism, 
and  have  done  exactly  what  they  liked. 
meeting  every  i)rc)test  with  the  assertion 
that  what  they  did  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  The  people  have 
become  so  accustomed  to*  being  hectored 
and  told  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other. 
they  do  not  even  yet  realise  that,  the 
war  being  over,  they  are  again  at  liberty 
to  exercise  their  rights  and  can  criticise 
and  raise  objections  as  in  pre-war  days. 
Never  before  have  the  military  authori- 
ties had  such  unboimded  pcwer,  can  we 
wonder  that  they  are  exceedingly  loath 
to  relinquish  it  ?  .Never  before  have 
Ministers  enjoyed  such  complete  author- 
ity, is  it  surprising  that  they  try  to  post- 
pone file  day  when  criticism  again  assails 
them,  when,  instead  of  issuing  whatever 
fiats  and  orders  seem  good  to  them  they 
must  again  govern  by  consent  of  Par- 
liament in  democratic  instead  of  auto- 
cratic fashion  ?  The  Allied  Governments 
have  for  the  last  year  been  able  to  do 
whatever  they  liked  to  Germany,  have 
been  in  a  position  to  take  ships  and  roll- 
ing stock,  and  harbour  equipment,  and 
coal,  and  everything  they  desired.  It  is 
net  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are 
anxious  to  delay  the  coming  of  the  time 
^vhen  their  power  over  Germany  is  de- 
finitely limited  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  a  Treaty  set  down  in  black  and 
white. 

No  Peace  with  Turkey  Yet, 

The  CG'nclusion  of  Peace  with  Germany 
seems  near  at  last,  but  no  move  at  all 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  make  peace 
with  the  Turks,  and  begin  parcelling  out 
their  Empire  amongst  the  victors.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  whilst  France,  and 
England,  and  Greece,  and  Italy,  are  anxi- 
ous to  snap  up  portions  of  Asia  Minor 
which  will  prove  profitable  to*  them,  none 
is  at  all  desirous  of  undertaking  the 
thankless  and  profitless  task  of  establish- 
ing protectorates  over  other  districts 
from  which  they  can  draw  nothing  but 
trouble.  Smyrna  is  worth  having,  and 
Greece  has  got  it.  Syria  is  easily  acces- 
sible and  fertile,  the  French  are  already 
in  o'ccupation.  Adalia  and  the  coast  line 
are  fruitful  and  ofifer  great  opportuni- 
ties. Italy  is  in  possession.  For  strate- 
gical reasons,  Palestine  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Suez  Canal,  and  we 
find     Great     Britain     firmly    established 
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there.  Northern  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Shat-el-Arab  promise  to  give  goo'd  re- 
turns to  whoever  possesses  them,  and  the 
British  are  there.  They  are  also  in  Cen- 
tral Mesopotamia,  but  do  not  propose  to 
develop  it.  In  fact,  the  irrigation 
schemes  started  by  the  Turks  have  been 
abandoned,  but  we  must  have  the  rivers 
to  maintain  communication  with  the 
valuable  land  to  the  north.  To  the  north 
again  is  Armenia,  but  no  one  wants  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  Armenians. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  save  endless 
trouble  and  certain  ingratitude.  Plenty 
of  Powers  would  be  glad  to  have  Con- 
stantinople, and  thus  control  the  gateway 
of  Russia,  but  not  one  would  trust  the 
other  there.  Some  scheme  of  inter- 
nationalisation  is  to  be  adopted  instead, 
but  an  unexpected  complication  will  arise 
if  a  strong  Russia  demands  a  say  in  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  are  realis- 
ing that  their  old  game  of  setting  one 
Power  against  the  other  is  by  no  means 
played  out.  They  remain  in  possession 
of  Constantinople,  have  won  back  Trans- 
caucasia, and  are  apparently  supreme  in 
Armenia.  As  far  as  one  can  gather,  the 
British  got  on  very  well  with  them  in 
Cilicia,  but  have  now  departed,  and  have 
left  the  place  to  the  French,  who  do  not 
hit  it  with  the  Turks  at  all.  Trouble  is 
.sure  to  occur  in  this  district  before  long. 
The  continued  postponement  of  any 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  question  can- 
not but  embolden  the  Ottomans,  and 
must  make  the  final  solution  still  more 
difficult. 

Uord  Curzon:  Arch-Priest  of  Secret  Diplo- 
macy. 

Naturally  Great  Britain  is  anxious  to 
avoid  taking  on  any  responsibilities  which 
bring  her  no  return,  for,  as  a  result  cf 
the  war,  she  has  immense  additional 
areas  to  govern.  In  addition,  she  has 
much  trouble  on  her  hands  in  Egypt  and 
India,  not  to  mention  Ireland.  That 
being  so,  one  is  rather  surprised  that  she 
should  have  assumed  control  of  Persia 
on  top  of  everything  else.  The  real  rea- 
son, though,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  are,  of  course, 
never  consulted  at  all  in  foreign  affairs, 
nor,  indeed,  is  Parliament.  The  conduct 
of  these  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Foreign  Minister,  who  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  consults  his  colleagues. 
The   war   itself    is    ample   evidence   that 


this  is  a  very  bad  plan  indeed,  for,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  when  Foreign  Minister, 
committed  the  co^mtry  to  carry  out  ob- 
ligations of  which  most  of  his  Ministerial 
colleagues  were  quite  ignorant.  The  per- 
nicious custom  is,  however,  being  con- 
tinued, and,  that  being  the  case,  we  must 
deplore  the  fact  that  Lord  Curzon  is  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  a  Tory  Imperialist  of  the  old 
school,  utterly  out  of  tune  with  the  ideals 
of  what  may  be  called  the  new  diplomacy. 
He  is  all  for  acquiring  influence  and 
territory,  especially  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  he  has  travelled  extensively.  He 
published  two  portentious  tomes  about 
his  journeys  in  Persia,  and  first  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  then 
as  Viceroy  of  India  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  carrying  on  his  policy  of  ex- 
pansion. Although  Mr.  Balfour  was 
nominally  in  control  of  the  Foreign  Office 
when  the  arrangement  with  Persia  was 
concluded.  Lord  Curzon  was  his  under- 
study, and  actually  responsible.  The  os- 
tensible reason  for  the  subjugation  of 
Persia  is  that  India  must  be  safeguarded, 
— from  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say !  At  one 
time,  whenever  we  annexed  a  new  pro- 
vince on  the  Indian  border,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  justify  the  acquisition  on  the 
ground  that  if  we  did  not  grab  it  Russia 
would,  and  later  the  bugbear  of  German 
aggression  was  the  excuse  for  further 
expansion  through  Baluchistan.  Neither 
of  these  excuses  can  now  be  used. 
Tha  Worm  Turns. 

It  is  significant  that  whilst  Lloyd 
George  was  declaring  that  there  was  no 
secret  diplomacy  going  on  or  secret  ar- 
rangements being  made,  this  agreement 
with  Persia  was  being  fixed  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  our  Allies,  and, 
of  course,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  Parliament  or  people.  It  may  be 
much  the  best  thing  for  Persia  to  fall 
under  British  control,  but  the  method  by 
which  this  happening  was  brought  about 
has  certainly  not  added  to  British  pres- 
tige in  Europe,  and  gives  us  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  British  nation  may  again 
be  tied  up  all  unknowingly  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  involved  once  mcfre 
in  some  struggle  in  which  it  has  not  the 
slightest  direct  interest.  It  is  high  time 
that  Parliament  insisted  on  knowing 
what  its  servant,  the  Foreign  Minister,  is 
up  to.     Unfortunately,  the  present  Par- 
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liament  consists  of  a  great  majority  of 
totally  subservient  members  who  were 
elected  in  a  khaki  election  on  purely  ir- 
relevant issues.  They  do  as  they  are 
told  by  Lloyd  George,  and  the  Labour 
and  Liberal  members  are  swamped. 
There  are  signs,  however,  that  even  this 
"  tied  "  House  is  getting  restive.  It  has 
demanded  that  the  Prime  Minister  shall 
attend  its  sittings  som.etimes,  and  under 
its  criticism  he  has  disbanded  the  War 
Cabinet,  and  gone  back  to  the  old  system 
which  he  so  criticised  Mr.  Asquith  for 
persisting  in.  He  and  his  Ministers  are 
evidently  beginning  to  realise  slowly  that 
the  war  is  over,  and  their  autocratic  rule 
is  ending.  They  take  ill,  though,  to  Par- 
liamentary control,  and  England  will 
probably  not  get  back  to  a  democratic 
Government  until  after  the  next  election 
when  a  Labour  and  Liberal  majority  is 
almost  certain.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
a  Liberal  Parliament  would  be  to  cur- 
tail the  power  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  to  insist  that  no  understandings  or 
alliances  should  be  made  or  be  binding 
until  approved  by  both  Houses.  Mean- 
while, though.  Lord  Curzon  may  do  any 
amount  of  mischief  with  his  secret  dip- 
lomacy and  expansive  notions. 

Do  as  You  Would  be  Done  By. 

The  Americans  recently  relieved  the 
Allies  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  in- 
terest payment  on  moneys  advanced,  and 
have,  in  fact,  shown  themselves  more 
than  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  con- 
cessions to  help  the  Allies  in  their  diffi- 
cult financial  position.  Despite  this,  one 
rarely  hears  any  expression  of  gratitude 
for  this,  in  Australia  at  any  rate ;  in 
fact,  the  usual  comment  here  is,  "  So 
they  ought  to.  See  what  they  have 
made  cnit  of  the  war."  That,  appar- 
ently, is  the  view  taken  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy  of  Great  Britain.  All 
these  countries  owe  England  large  sums 
of  money,  their  currencies,  as  valued  in 
pounds  sterling',  have  greatly  depreci- 
ated, and  they  are  obliged  in  consequence 
to  pay  exceedingly  stiff  prices  for  the 
many  things  they  must  buy  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  M.  Klotz,  the  French  Minis- 
t^  of  Finance,  recently  advised  France 
to  take  advantage  of  exchange  where 
it  was  favourable,  and  declared  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  France  should 
pay    America    and    Great    Britain    high 


prices  for  goods  which  were  procurable 
from  Germany  on  more  favourable 
terms.  The  French  Government  has,  in 
fact,  informed  all  French  buyers  in  in 
official  note  that  they  should  consider  it 
a  duty  to  buy  machinery  in  Germany. 
The  position  is  that  the  French  manufac- 
turer desirous  of  buying  a  £3000 
machine  in  England  would  have  to  pay 
110,000  francs  for  it  at  the  present  ex- 
change. The  same  machine,  sold  in  Ger- 
many for  60,000  marks,  would  cost  him 
only  30,000  francs.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  foolish  boycott  idea  is  unpopular  in 
France  ?  The  French,  Italians  and  other 
Allies  of  ours  are  quite  convinced  that 
Great  Britain  has  got  much  more  out  of 
this  war  than  any  other  nation,  and,  ap- 
parently, consider  that  she  ought  to  sho^v 
them  the  same  consideration  the  Ameri- 
cans are  extending  to  them  and  to  her 
as  well.  It  is  hardly  feasible  for  the 
British  Government  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
cans to  fund  its  obligations  to  them  if  it 
does  no't  first  agree  to  fund  or  wipe  out 
the  debts  owed  Great  Britain  by  her 
European  Allies.  All  that  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  thus  far  is  to  transfer 
the  Belgian  debt  to  Germany.  The  Allies 
provided  in  the  Treaty  that  the  whole 
of  Belgium's  pre-Armistice  debt  to  them 
— Britain's  share  was  about  £75,000,000 
— was  to  be  transferred  to  and  collected 
from  Germany.  Belgium,  however,  has 
since  borrowed  £23.000.000  from  Great 
Britain,  on  which  she  must  pay  interest, 
and  it  is  being  freely  urged  in  England 
that  this  debt  should  be  written  off. 
Whether  it  is  or  not  it  is  obvious  enough 
that  the  Home  Government  cannot  ask 
America  for  relief  which  it  is  not  in  turn 
willing  to  extend  to  its  own  creditors. 

England's  Tangled  Finances. 

The  amazing  change  which  came  over 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment during  the  last  week  in  October 
is  no  more  understandable  now  that  the 
complete  figures  given  by  the  Chancellor 
have  reached  Australian  than  it  was  in 
the  cables.  In  his  estimate  of  August, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  set  down  revenue  at 
£1,201,000.000,  and  expenditure  at 
£1,451,000.000,  the  anticipated  deficit 
being  £250,000,000.  At  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober he  produced  a  revised  estimate, 
with  revenue  down  £32,000,000,  to 
£1,169,000,000.      and      expenditure      up 
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£191,000,000  to  ;£1, 042,000,000  leaving  a 
deficit  of  £473,000,000  for  the  year. 
Actually  the  position  was  worse,  as,  in 
hife  first  estimate,  he  allowed  £16,000,000 
for  contingencies  and  omitted  to  do  sff  in 
the  second.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
increased  deficit  almost  exactly  coincided 
with  the  amount  raised  in  cash  and  Trea- 
sury bills  by  the  Funding  loan  and  Vic- 
tory bonds.  This  certainly  justified  the 
attitude  of  those  whcr  refused  to  sub- 
scribe on  the  ground  that  all  they  -gave 
would  be  muddled  away  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  recalled  that  in  August 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talked 
of  impending  bankruptcy,  but  in  giving 
his  new  estimates,  with  an  actual  in- 
creased deficit  of  no  less  than 
£240,000,000,  he  was  cheerful  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  facetious.  In  the 
original  estimate  Mr.  Chamberlain  put 
down  £69,000,000  as  coming  from  Ger- 
many to  pay  for  the  army  of  occupation. 
That  he  was  obliged  to  do  because  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  promise  that  Germany 
would  be  made  to  pay.  Actually,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  Germany  could 
no't  pay.  Then  the  already  outrageously 
high  army  estimate  was  increased  by  no 
less  than  £118.000,000!  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, ho-wever.  assured  the  House  that 
there  was  to  be  no  increased  taxation ;  in 
fact,  he  declared  his  intention  of  fore- 
going half  the  Excess  Profit's  tax.  He 
intends  to  regard  as  revenue  all  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  war  material, 
which  had  been  paid  for  out  of  borrowed 
money  and  ought  to  have  been  set  against 
the  war  debt.  The  Chancellor  proposes 
to  borrow  some  £500,000,000  to  make 
good  the  deficit,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Victory  loan  was  a  failure ! 
No  Cause  for  Uneasiness! 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  figures  are  diffi- 
cult to  follow.  As  illustrating  their  ac- 
curacy, we  find  the  sum  due  from  Bel- 
gium set  down  at  £98,000,000,  in  which 
is  obviously  included  the  pre-Armistice 
loans,  which  have  been  transferred  to 
Germany.  In  his  first  estimate  he  put 
the  total  debt  down  at  £7,600,000,000, 
and  asked  for  £400,000,000  to  cover  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund.  In  his  second 
he  shows  that  the  debt  has  increased  to 
more  than  £8,000,000,000,  but  asks  for 
only  £360,000.000  for  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund !  No  wonder  people  are  be- 
wildered.   During  the  war  the  Exchequer 


was  most  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was 
scrupulously  maintaining  a  33  per  cent, 
gold  backing  for  the  bank  notes  issued. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  now  to  admit  that 
this  was  camouflage,  and  that  whilst 
there  was  the  33  per  cent,  cover  for 
"  bank  "  notes,  there  was  next  to  none 
for  "  currency "  notes,  which  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  thing. 
There  are,  it  seems,  no  less  than 
£337,000,000  worth  of  these  "  currency  " 
notes  in  circulation,  with  a  cover  of  only 
8  per  cent,  in  gold.  There  appears  to  be, 
in  addition,  a  floating  unfunded  debt  of 
£1,286,000,000.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
achieved  a  great  Parliamentary  triumph 
when  he  spoke  on  the  budget,  but  whilst 
he  carried  members  with  him  his  speech 
did  nothing  to  elucidate  the  mystery  or 
explain  why,  when  bankruptcy  threat- 
ened with  a  deficit  of  £250,000,000  in 
August,  there  was  no  need  whatever  for 
alarm  when  that  deficit  was  suddenly 
doubled  in  October.  Evidently  the  Gov- 
ernment is  merely  bidding  for  a  passing 
popularity  by  refusing  to  impose  in- 
creased taxation  or  to  exercise  economy. 
It  will  leave  to  others  the  clearing  up  of 
the  financial  mess  into  which  it  is  hasten- 
ing the  country. 
He  Forgot  About  Russia! 

One  of  the  chief  items  responsible  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  error  in  esti- 
mating expenditure  was  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Russia.  Apparently  Mr. 
Churchill  had  not  thought  to  tell  him 
that  the  army  commitments  there  were 
heavy,  and  the  Chancellor  evidently  did 
not  remember  that  to  wage  war,  even  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place  like  Russia,  cost 
money.  It  appears  that  something  like 
£100,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  futile 
Archangel  expedition,  and  the  equally 
futile  assistance  given  Koltchak  and 
Denekine.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however, 
now  says  that  we  will  stop  subsidising 
the  anti-Bolshevik  leaders,  merely  throw- 
ing as  a  last  bouquet  a  little  matter  of 
£17,000,000  worth  of  ammunition  and 
war  stores  to  Denekine.  It  is  carefully 
explained  that  this  material  was  unsale- 
able, so  apparently  the  new  policy  is  to 
fire  off  all  unsaleable  shells  and  bullets 
at  the  Bolsheviks  which  perhaps  explains 
why  British  warships  have  been  fruit- 
lessly peppering  Russian  strongholds 
about  Petrograd.  Koltchak,  after  his 
latest   failures,  has  been  in  evident  dis- 
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favour  with  the  Allies,  who  have  pinned 
iheir  faith  in  Dcnekine.  His  methods, 
however,  are  condemned  by  the  very  sol- 
diers France  and  Britain  sent  to  aid  him 
and  now  that  their  support  is  withdrawn 
and  no  more  money  will  be  forthcoming 
iiis  final  defeat  is  to  be  anticipated.  Re- 
cent visitors  to  Russia  have  furnished 
what  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of 
the  somewhat  spasmodic  efforts  of  the 
Bolshevik  armies.  These  undoubtedly 
achieve  great  successes  against  their  foes 
— they  never  of  course  win  a  victory — 
but  having  driven  them  back  they  seem 
to  relax  their  efforts  and  later  re-appear 
somewhere  else.  It  seems  that  they  have 
plenty  of  rifles  and  heavy  guns,  but  are 
cbliged  to  wait  for  ammunition  from 
Russian  factories.  When  they  have  a 
good  supply  of  this  they  proceed  to  smash 
the  invading  army  which  most  seriously 
threatens,  and  in  so  doing  fire  away  all 
the  shells,  and  bullets,  and  bombs,  they 
possess.  They  then  sit  down  and  wait. 
or  withdraw  somewhere,  whilst  more 
ammunition  is  produced  for  their  use. 
Will  Russia  Copy  France? 

Having  decided  to  get  out  of  Russia 
altogether  Great  Britain,  France  and 
America  appear  to  have  consented  to  the 
Japanese  having  an  entirely  free  hand  in 
Siberia.  The  Japs,  can,  if  they  so  desire, 
land  a  huge  army  there  to  support  Kolt- 
chak,  but  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  will  not  worry  about  help- 
ing him  to  invade  Russia,  and  re- 
establish the  bad  old  system  of  Govern- 
ment the  Allies  apparenty  desired  to  have 
once  more  set  up  in  Petrograd.  They 
will,  without  doubt,  take  full  advantage 
of  the  permitted  free  hand  to  secure 
whatever  portions  of  Eastern  Siberia 
seem  best  unto  them.  Meanwhile  the 
blockade  of  Bolshevik  Russia  is  appar- 
ently to  continue,  and  newspapers  will,  no 
doubt,  still  chronicle  now  and  again,  with 
apparent  joy.  that  so  and  so  many  thon- 
sands  of  Russians  have  starved  to  death 
in  Moscow,  in  Petrograd,  and  in  other 
large  cities.  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess, however,  and  the  victories  which 
the  Bolshevik  armies  are  winning  over 
those  the  Allies  have  hitherto  supported 
will  undoubtedly  make  due  impression 
cm  the  Governments  of  Europe.  The 
same  sort  orf  thing  appears  to  be  hap- 
pening in  Russia  as  occurred  in  France 
over  a  century  ago.    Having  overthrown 


a  selfish  and  cruel  aristocracy,  the  French 
people  were  determined  to  secure  liberty 
and  equal  rights  for  all.  Ground  down 
as  they  had  been  for  centuries  beneath 
the  iron  heel  of  the  King  and  his  court, 
small  wonder  that  they  went  to  terrible 
extremes  when  the  power  was  theirs. 
Attacked  on  every  side  by  the  partisans 
of  the  old  regime,  who  had  the  cordial 
support  of  Austria.  England  and  Prussia, 
the  rabble  armies  of  the  new  Republic 
were  sorely  smitten.  As  time  went  on. 
however,  the  soldiers  of  the  old 
monarchy,  seeing  France  threatened,  ral- 
lied tc  the  support  of  the  new  Republic, 
and  soon  the  invading  armies  were  thrust 
ofif  the  soil  of  France.  Not  content  with 
this  achievement,  however,  the  enthusias- 
tic men  who  had  toppled  over  a  throne 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  dominion, 
and  to  liberate  other  down-trodden 
peoples.  Success  crowned  their  efforts, 
but  finally  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
Napoleon  seized  the  instrument  which 
had  been  created  to  protect  France,  and 
used  it  to  conquer  the  world. 
If  the  Russians  Use  Their  Strength. 

The  Bolsheviks  desired  to  be  left  in 
peace,  they  were  against  war,  and  won 
to  po^ver  because  they  promised  the 
people  that  they  would  pull  out  of  the 
struggle.  But,  attacked  on  every  side, 
blockaded,  starved,  they  saw  that  only  by 
onoosing  force  with  force  could  they 
hope  to  maintain  their  Republic.  At  first 
their  armies  were  but  rabble,  ill-armed, 
badly  disciplined,  pcrarly  led.  Animated 
though  by  a  determination  to  eject  the 
invader  and  prevent  a  return  of  the 
Tsarist  regime  they  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  hold  their  own,  though  often 
defeated,  often  overwhelmed.  But  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  Tsar,  who  saw  the 
very  existence  of  Russia  threatened,  to'ok 
hold  of  the  Bolshevik  armies,  and  soon 
began  to  inflict  severe  defeats  on  their 
adversaries,  capturing  ever  more  and 
more  guns  and  rifles  which  they  used 
with  effect  on  every  Front.  Again  and 
again  the  utter  defeat  of  these  armies 
was  reported,  again  and  again  we  were 
told  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  was 
on  the  eve  of  collapse,  but  to-day  we 
learn  that  Russia  is  practically  cleared 
of  the  troops  which  were  led  by  the  men 
the  Allies  were  actively  supporting,  are 
told  that  the  "tattered  "  Bclshevik  armies 
are  well  armed,  well  drilled,  finely  led. 
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They  have  already  passed  in  Russia  the 
stage  of  the  Vahny  l)attle  in  the  French 
Revolution  where  the  raw  levies  of  Kel- 
lerman  hurled  the  great  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  out  of  France.  In 
efticiency  they  would  seem  to  be  more 
like  the  trcops  which  Napoleon,  two  years 
later,  led  into  Italy.  Fortunately  for 
Europe,  the  Russian  has  far  different 
ideals  than  the  Frenchman.  He  is  not  a 
war-like  person,  and  does  not  care  for 
fighting.  If  he  did.  what  chance  would 
the  Allies  have  of  preventing  the  armies 
of  Lenin  over-running  Roumania,  Poland 
and  Hungary,  where  they  would  find 
plenty  of  fervent  sympathisers?  It  was 
because  he  was  able  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  German  kingdoms  that  Napo- 
leon found  it  possible  to  overcome  x\us- 
tria  and  eventually  to  penetrate  to 
Moscow. 

Lenin  May  Reject  Peace. 

If  Lenin,  like  the  Saracens  of  old,  were 
convinced   that   his    faith   cooild   best   be 
forced  on  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the 
])oint  of  the  sword  terrible  things  might 
yet  happen  in  Europe.     Fortunately  the 
Bolsheviks,  much  abused  as  they  are,  be- 
lieve  in   peaceful,   not  warlike,   penetra- 
tion, and  have  already  shown  that  they 
would  make  peace   with  the  Allies,   for 
the  curic'us   thing  is  that  it  is  not  they 
who  are  fighting  us ;  it  is  we   who   are 
fighting  them.     The   danger,   of  course, 
is  that  they  may  so  resent  our  blockade 
methods  and  the  efforts   we  have  made 
to  u])set  them  that  they  would  prefer  to 
agree  with  the  Germans  in  the  gate  rather 
than  with  us.    At  the  same  time  they,  no 
doubt,  recognise  that  had  we  refused  to 
support  the  anti- Bolshevik  factions  they 
could   not   have   counted   on   the   people 
rallying  behind  them  as  they  have  done, 
might    have    gone     down     before    some 
powerful     combination     of     their     local 
enemies.     Llcyd   George   stated   that   he 
could  not  begin  negotiations  with  Lenin 
Tjecause  the  Bolshevik  Government  ruled 
over  only  a  portion  of  Russia.    That  ob- 
jection can  no  longer  hold  good.    We  do 
not  know,  of  course,  how  Lenin  regards 
the  setting  up  of  Poland,  the  annexation 
of  Bessarabia  by  Roumania  or  the  crea- 
tion    o'f     independent     governments     in 
l^sthonia  and  the  Baltic  Provinces.  Quite 
conceivably    he    may    object    to    having 
Kussia  cut  up  in  this  way,  although  we 


have  to  admit  that  the  Bolsheviks  have 
all  along  recognised  the  right  of  peoples 
to  determine  their  own  form  of  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  there  are  in- 
dications that  Lenin  desires  to  create  a 
United  States  of  Russia,  is  averse  to  al- 
lowing provinces  to  slough  off  altogether. 

The  Fiume  Question  Again! 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  seems  still  to  be 
in  Fiume.    His  depariure  was  chronicled 
in  all  the  papers,  but  it  is  apparently  im- 
possible    to     get     accurate     information 
about  even  so  handy  a  place  as  Fiume. 
The   filibuster  poet  took  a  plebiscite  of 
the  city  some  time  ago.  and  obtained  an 
overwhelming    majority    in    his    favour. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  took  careful 
measures  to  make  certain  that  the  result 
was  right.     For  instance,  he  had  all  the 
bridges   and  roads  guarded  in  order  to 
prevent   Jugo-Slavs   getting   to   the    city 
to  record  their  votes,  and  did  everything 
possible  to  secure  an  almost  unanimous 
verdict.     He  did  not,  however,  bring  the 
millennium    with    him,    and    the    people 
themselves  began  to  object  to  his  pres- 
ence.     He    is   now    discredited,   but   the 
Government  at  Rome  is  evidently  deter- 
mined that  Italian  possession  o'f  Fiume 
shall      continue,      whether      unofficially 
through     d'Annunzio,     or     officially    by 
means      of      its      own      forces.        The 
Prime    Minister,    Signor    Nitti,    speak- 
ing    in     Parliament,     contradicted     M. 
Clemenceau's      statement      that,      under 
the     famous     secret     Pact    of    London, 
Croatia   was    entitled    to    claim   Fiume. 
This      Pact      has     been      published      in 
full,    and   it   certainly   do'es   not   allocate 
Fiume  to  Italy,  but,  say  the  Italians,  the 
Croatians — being    at    the    time    included 
in     Austria — were    not    parties    to    the 
agreement,  and  have  therefore  no  claim 
to  the  city.    Rather  an  extraordinary  ar- 
gument,   but    one    which    proves    clearly 
enough   that   Italy   does   not   propose  to 
relinquish  Fiume  so  opportunily  secured, 
against     the     Government's     orders,    by 
d'Annunzio.     It  would  be  extremely  in- 
teresting to  know   whether  Trieste,  un- 
der Italian  domination,  is  being  used  at 
all  as  a  port  by  Jugo-Slavia.  Hungary  and 
Austria,   or  whether  the   decay   prophe- 
sied for  it  has  already  begun. 
Killing  the  Babies. 

In  Australia  we  are  so  far  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  late  struggle,  that  we 
cannct  realise  the  ghastly  aftermath  of 
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war.    With  iilenty  to  cat  and  drink,  with 
money  to  spend  and  work  to  do.  we  fail 
altoj^ether  to  understand  the  position   in 
mid-Europe  to-day.    Hunger,  disease  and 
misery    stalk     through    the    land.      The 
horror  of  the  life  there  is  indescribahle. 
\''ienna  is  a  doomed  city.  Buda-Pesth  has 
been    pillaged    and   ground   beneath    the 
feet  of  revengeful  invaders.     The  people 
not  only  lack  food,  they  lack  hope.     The 
will  to  live  has  in  many  cases  vanished, 
for  what  is  there  to  hope  for?     A  con- 
tinued   existence    in    terrible    conditions 
with  want  and  fear  lurking  round  every 
corner.     For  years  the  workmen  of  Ger- 
many have  been  steadily  striving  to  im- 
prove their  condition  ;  they  have  suddenly 
lost    all    they    had    gained.      Under    the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  they  will  be 
forced  to  work  indefinitely  for  others — 
why  try  to  work  at  all  ?     But  hard  as  is 
the  lot  of  the  grown  men,  that   of  the 
children,   in   Austria  particularly,   is   far 
worse.     The   British  White  Books,  tell- 
ing of  the  situation  in  Central  Europe,  as 
our  experts  found  it,  are  quite  convinc- 
ing enough,  but  the  reports  of  all  visitors 
to   those    districts    confirm    and    amplify 
their  dread  statements.     Food  is  the  first 
necessity,   and  a  revision  of  the  Treaty 
terms  the  second.    In  all  Allied  countries 
funds   are  being  raised  to  provide  milk 
and  food  for  the  babies.     Such  a  fund 
has  been  started  in  Australia,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  help  will  be  sent  from  here 
as  well  as  from  England  and  America. 
As   Avas    to   be    expected,    objection   has 
been  taken  by  some  fanatical  "  patriots  " 
to  money  being  given  to  try  and  save  the 
starving  children  of  an   enemy  ccn.mtry. 
Those  who  desire  these  babies  to  die  are 
at  any  rate  logical,  as  the  blockade  and 
the   forced  surrender  of  immense  num- 
bers  of   locomotive   and   trucks   brought 
about  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in 
Austria  and  Germany.  These  "  patriots  " 
are  merely  carrying  on   that   war-after- 
war  which   Mr.   Hughes   has   always   so 
strongly  advocated.    A  true  blue  patriot, 
of   course,   would  never  be   haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  shrivelled  infants  he  had 
condemned  to  death ! 

Another  Attempt  to  Settle  the  Irish   Ques- 
tion. 

Yet  another  attempt  is  being  made  by 
Lloyd  George  to  settle  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. The  desperate  state  of  Ireland  and 
the  fact  that  the  Home  Rule  Act  will 
automatically   come     into     force   shortly 


have  forced  the  Gcr\'ernment  to  try  and 
find  some  solution  of  a  problem  it  has 
steadily  avoided  during  the  war.  The 
proposal  is  to  have  two  Lower  Houses,, 
one  for  Southern  Ireland  and  one  for 
Northern  Ireland,  with  a  single  Upper 
House,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
both  Legislatures.  The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  retain  control  over  foreign 
relations,  defence,  navigation,  trade  cmt- 
side  Ireland,  wireless  and  cables,  trade 
marks  and  lighthouses.  Also  over 
the  higher  judiciary.  So  that  Ireland 
should  have  a  say  in  these  matters  it 
would  have  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Its  members  there  would  be 
reduced  to  40,  however.  In  time  it  is 
hoped  that  the  two  sections  of  Ireland 
would  unite.  Until  they  did  so,  the  post 
office,  and  the  collection  of  customs  and 
excise  would  remain  in  Imperial  hands. 
Each  of  the  Irish  Legislatures  would 
have  wide  powers  of  taxation,  but  the 
income  tax,  super-tax,  and  excess  pro-fits 
tax  would  be  levied  by  the  British  Par- 
liament. They  would  have  full  control 
of  education,  local  government,  land, 
agriculture,  roads,  bridges,  railways  and 
canals,  old  age  pensions,  insurance,  muni- 
cipal ati'airs,  the  local  judiciary,  hos- 
pitals, labour  legislation,  licensing,  the 
police  (after  three  years),  and  the  lower 
judiciary.  It  is  proposed  that  Ireland 
shall  contribute  il8,000,000  a  year  to- 
wards Imperial  expenditure.  The  re- 
venue last  vear  was  i41,438,000,  and  the 
expenditure  £23,500,000. 

A  Limited  Independence. 

Xo  definite  scheme  for  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  two  parts  was  put  forward, 
but  four  alternatives  were  suggested. 
The  first  is  that  Ulster  should  form  one 
unit,  and  the  other  three  Provinces  the 
other ;  the  second  is  that  each  country 
should  decide  by  referendum  to  which 
unit  it  would  belong;  the  third  is  that 
the  six  north-eastern  counties  of  Ulster 
should  form  one  unit,  and  the  remaining 
three  shoaild  join  with  the  other  three 
Provinces  to  make  the  other.  A  final  sug- 
gestion is  that,  so  far  as  possible,  Roman 
Catholic  communities  in  the  north,  and 
Protestant  communities  in  coterminous 
counties  should  join  the  second  and  first 
units  respectively.  Full  details  ,  of  the 
scheme  are  not  available  yet,  and  endless 
questions  naturally  spring  to  one's  lips,, 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  to  be  no  sever- 
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ance  of  the  nature  desired  by  the  Sinn 
Feiners.  There  is  to  be  no  interference 
(<  -whatever  in  the  internal  affairs  o-f  Ireland 
hy  Great  Britain,  but  Ireland  is  to  pay  a 
regular  subsidy  to  England  for  the  main- 
tenance o'f  an  Imperial  army  and  navy. 
The  two  parts  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  say, 
■would  enjoy  the  independence  of  States 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
would  be  a  long  way  from  receiving  the 
complete  freedom  of  a  Dominion  within 
the  Empire.  Canada,  for  instance,  pays 
no  subsidy  to  England  for  the  upkeep  of 
army  and  ifavy,  Australia  does  not  per- 
mit the  Imperial  Government  to  levy  and 
collect  income  tax.  New  Zealand 
would  brook  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  in  customs  matters, 
nor  would  South  Africa  agree  to  have 
England  control  its  higher  judiciary. 

Curious  Financial  Proposals. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  has  already  de- 
clared his  opposition  to  the  scheme,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Irish  leaders  will 
not  approve  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  Lloyd 
George  Go^-ernment  will  not  give  any 
further  "  concessions  "  to  •  Ireland,  and 
that  the  present  proposal  is  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Coalition  Party  which  is 
supreme  in  Parliament,  even  thoa^igh  it 
has  not  the  country  behind  it,  as  the  re- 
cent by-elections  have  shown.  As  far  as 
the  financial  proposals  are  concerned,  it 
'  hardly  seems  fair  that  Ireland,  with  its 
4.337,000  people,  should  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute £18,000,000  to  the  upkeep  of  an 
army  and  navy  which  in  1913-14  cost 
£80,000,000.  On  a  population  basis  the 
Irish  contribution  should  be  at  most 
£8,000,000.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  when 
we  get  back  to  normal  conditions  any- 
thing like  £200,000,000  will  be  required 
for  the  Imperial  navy  and  army,  yet  that 
amount  would  have  to  be  expended  if  a 
contribution  ai  £18,000,000  were  justi- 
fied. On  the  same  basis  Australia  would 
be  expected  to  contribute  over 
£20,000,000  annually  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer! At  the  present  time  Ireland  is 
the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  possibly  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  the  methods  which  have  recently 
been  employed  by  the  Dublin  Castle 
authorities  to  "  settle  "  the  dissastisfac- 
tion  in  the  country  have  intensified  the 
hatred  of   English   rule  which  years   of 


unfortunate  government  had  engendered 
in  the  Irish  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  scheme  will  be  accepted  by 
them  as  a  first  instalment  towards  com- 
plete self-government,  but,  in  view  of 
their  present  temper,  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely.  The  case  af  Chaplain  O'Don- 
nell  gave  the  world  a  good  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  military  are 
ruling  Ireland,  and  coercion  is  obviously 
being  used  more  drastically  than  ever  be- 
fore. Like  the  Bolsheviks  the  Sinn 
Feiners  have  come  to  the  belief  that  those 
wha  use  force  respect  only  force,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  must  retaliate  on 
their  oppressors  in  kind.  Thus  we  have 
had  an  increasing  number  of  *'  outrages  " 
in  Ireland,  culminating  in  an  attempt  to 
murder  Lord  French.  The  would-be  as- 
sassins failed,  fortunately,  and  the  deed 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  Bishops  and 
other  Irish  leaders,  but  it  is  symptomatic 
of  the  fierce  resentment  which  the  coer- 
cive measures  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
have  aroused  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Hughes  Secures  an  Absolute  Majority. 
The  final  results  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  are  at  last  avail- 
able. Labour  has  gained  three  seats 
only,  going  back  twenty-six  strong.  Mr. 
Hughes'  party  has  lost  nine  seats,  three 
to  Labour,  and  six  to  the  Farmers.  Thus 
the  Nationalists  (forty)  alone  have  ap- 
parently a  majority  of  five  in  the 
House  (of  seventy  five).  It  is  doubt- 
ful, though,  if  all  the  forty  set 
down  as  Nationalists  are  supporters 
of  the  Hughes  Government.  The 
Farmers'  support  will,  no  doubt,  be 
forthcoming,  but  his  semi-dependence 
on  them  should  have  a  sobering  effect 
on  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  McGrath  was  de- 
feated by  one  vote  for  Ballarat,  and  will 
certainly  appeal  concerning  the  validity 
of  some  of  the  doubtful  votes  which  were 
finally  counted.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
appeal  will  give  him  the  seat.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Finlayson  has  been 
defeated  in  Brisbane,  especially  as  his 
defeat  appears  to  have  been  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  his  successful  opponent 
happens  to  have  the  name  of  Cameron, 
and  therefore  appeared  above  him  on  the 
ballot  paper.  The  result  was  decided 
when  the  preferences  of  the  independent, 
Mr.  Boland,  were  distributed.  It  would 
seem  that  this  candidate,  who  stood  first 
on    the    ballot    paper,    secured    the    first 
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preferences  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
candidates  in  order  as  they  stood.  Mr. 
Cameron  therefore  j^ot  thejr  second  pre- 
ferences, and  Mr.  Finlayson  their  third. 
The  resuUs  o'f  the  Senate  poll  are 
not  yet  complete.  It  is  quite  obvious 
though  that  the  bastard  system  of  vot- 
ing foisted  on  the  public  as  semi-propor- 
tional merely  made  it  more  certain  that 
the  party  having  a  bare  majority  of  sup- 
porters would  get  all  the  seats.  All  the 
Senators  will  be  Nationalists,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  in  New  South 
Wales.  A  Senate,  packed  with  nothing 
but  Nationalist  members,  is  obviously 
a  farce,  and,  as  the  Nationalists  may 
fear  that  their  precious  system  of  votin.^ 
will  benefit  the  Labour  Party  next  tirj^ 
they  will  probably  set  about  altering  it. 
As  it  is,  the  Senate  is  far  less  of  a  re- 
vising body  than  the  House  of  Lords, 
against  which  so  much  criticism  has  been 
directed.  A  noble  Peer,  although  he 
usually  voted  Unionist,  did  not  hesitate 
to  criticise  measures  of  his  own  party, 
and  often  useful  amendments  have  been 
made  in  the  Upper  House.  A  peer  is 
quite  independent  of  the  party  organi- 
sation. He  cannot  be  dropped  at  the 
next  election,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
brought  to  heel  by  threats  of  party 
leaders. 

Labour   Resentment  Against  Outside  Con- 
trol. 

Presumably  Mr.  Hughes  will  go  ahead 
\\\\\\  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
in  anticipation  of  obtaining  the  Farmers' 
support.  It  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Higgs' 
sugfsrestion,  that  the  Labour  Party  would 
be  inclined  to  back  up  the  Farmers,  will 
bring  any  immediate  results.  Such  a 
proposal  would  only  bear  fruit  if.  after 
Parliament  meets,  the  Hughes  Govern- 
ment is  upset  by  a  hostile  vote  of  dis- 
satisfied Nationalists.  Farmers,  and 
Labour  members.  Mr.  Higgs,  mean- 
while, is  speaking  strongly  about  the  con- 
trol exercised  over  Labour  members  by 
the  executive  of  the  labour  organisa- 
tions outside  Parliament.  He  did  not 
wait  until  he  was  elected  to  take  this 
stand,  but  openly  defied  the  Queensland 
executive  during  the  campaign.  It  had 
urged  electors  to  vote  "  No  "  on  the  re- 
ferenda, but  he  advised  them  to  vote 
"  Yes,"  on  the  ground  that  the  Labour 
leaders  in  Parliament  had  approved  of 
the  powers  asked  for  being  granted,  and 


that  the  interference  of  the  executive 
was  unwarranted.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  a  split  will  occur  in  the  ranks  of 
Labour  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Higgs'  pro- 
tests, but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Labour 
members,  irked  by  outside  control,  will 
now  make  a  stro-ng  effort  to  rid  them- 
selves thereof.  The  referenda,  as  was 
expected,  have  been  defeated,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  will  be  able  to  excuse  himself  for 
doing  nothing  to  curb  the  profiteer  by 
saying  that  the  people  have  refused  to 
give^^ini  the  power  so  to  do. 
Zealand  Notes. 
ot  even  Mr.  Massey  anticipated  the 
eeping  victory  that  was  to  be  his  at 
the  general  elections.  Speaking  at 
Auckland  town  hall  a  few  days  before 
t^he  ballot  was  taken,  he  expressed  the 
fear  that  his  parly  would  not  have  an 
absolute  majority,  and  that  Labour 
would  be  able  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Liberals.  But  the  voting- 
gave  Mr.*Massey's  party  forty-five  seats 
in  a  parliament  of  eighty,  the  Liberals 
winning  only  twenty,  Labour  eleven,  and 
Independents  four.  The  Liberals  have 
lost  eleven  from  their  strength.  The- 
/""Reformers  (as  the  Conservative  Govern- 
i  ment's  supporters  call  themselves)  are- 
11  stronger  by  five.  Labour  has  three  mare- 
^Iseats  than  in  the  last  parliament,  and 
there  are  four  Independents  in  place  of 
one.  Three  of  the  Labour  members  are. 
independent  of  the  Party  caucus,  so  that 
Mr.  Holland's  official  party  will  com- 
prise eight.  These  all  come  from  the 
cities,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land himself,  who*  represents  a  constitu- 
ency with  a  large  mining  population. 
Labour  leaders  certainly  expected  larger- 
gains,  and  the  victories  won  by  three 
of  their  most  radical  leaders  'in  by- 
elections  during  the  war  seemed  to  justi- 
fy their  confidence.  But  it  was  not  ta 
be.  Labo'ur's  great  discomfiture  was  in- 
Wellington  South,  where  the  sitting- 
member.  Mr.  R.  Semple.  was  defeated 
by  Colonel  G.  Mitchell.  D.S.O.  Mr. 
Semple  had  been  elected  just  a  year 
earlier,  with  an  absolute  majority  over 
two  other  candidates.  His  record  was 
that  of  a  most  successful  strike  organ- 
iser, a  devotee  to  Socialism,  a  candid 
opponent  of  the  war.  Like  Mr.  Hol- 
land and  Mr.  Fraser.  he  had  tasted  the 
l)itterness  of  prison  for  his  convictions. 
That  such  a  man  should  be  elected  just 
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at  the  close  of  the  victorious  war  sur- 
prised many;  now  the  many  are  wonder- 
ins^  why  he  has  been  rejected  so  soon. 
Was  his  previous  election  due  to*  a  sym- 
pathy vote,  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh,  having  been  a  Labour  member? 
That  is  not  likely,  as  Mr.  Semple,  though 
defeated,  actually  gained  900  more  votes 
at  this  ballot  than  at  the  last.  His  op- 
ponent's personal  popularity,  and  the 
qualities  of  leadership  that  won  him 
high  rank  in  the  war,  were  undoubtedly 
large  factors.  The  policies  Colonel  Mit- 
chell advocated  as  an  Independent  were 
almost  as  radical  as  those  of  the  Labour 
Party,  including  proportional  represen- 
tation. State  shipping  services,  increase 
of  land  taxes  and  death  duties,  national 
pensions  for  the  old,  the  sick,  children 
and  widows. 

The  influence  of  the  Protestant  Poli- 
tical AssociatioM  was  directed  against 
the  Labour  candidates.  The  leaders  of 
that  movement  have  also  taken  glory 
unto  themselves  for  the  defeat  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Their  influence  is  equally  admitted  by 
those  who  deplore  the  intro'duction  of 
sectarianism.  One  may  wonder  to  what 
extent  the  victory  of  Mr.  Massey's  party 
throughout  the  country  was  due  to  the 
work  of  the  Protestant  Political  Associa- 
ticn.  Probably  it  was  of  much  less 
weight  than  the  party's  war  record,  and 
the  "  good  times,"  which,  in  spite  of  high 
cost  of  living,  most  folk  are  enjoying. 
More  than  one  Labour  leader  has  said 
that  the  people  must  be  hungry  before 
they  will  think. 

Two  women  stcod  for  Auckland  elec- 
torates, and  Miss  Melville,  a  member  of 
Auckland  City  Council,  was  a  good 
second  among  fi\  e  candidates.  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  the  blind  "  digger,"  came 
near  to  overthrowing  an  opponent  of 
Cabinet   rank — Hon.   A.   M.   Myers. 

Unquestionably  the  popularity  of  the 
present  Government  arises  mainly  from 
the  fact,  whether  the  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  it  or  not,  that  the  land  is 
flowing  with  milk  and  money.  Its 
strength  lies  in  the  country  districts, 
which  benefit  most  from  the  present  high 
prices  o'f  produce  and  rising  price  of 
land.  That  this  false  prosperity  cannot 
continue  is  recognised  by  all  who  take 
the  trouble  to  think,  and  some  serious 
warnings  of  the  coming  consequences 
have  been  uttered. 


West  Australian   Notes. 

A  reduction  of  the  weekly  work  to  44- 
ho'urs  has  of  late  become  part  of  nearly 
every  appeal  to  the  Arbitration  Court. 
There  is  obviously  system  in  this  uniform 
demand.  Many  workers  do  not  wish  to 
labour  any  longer  on  Saturdays.  And. 
as  often  as  not,  the  Court  has  granted 
them  the  44  hours.  The  most  notable 
instance  is  the  new  Railway  Arbitration 
Award.  A  number  of  railway  workers 
having  declared  in  their  evidence  that 
the  men  could,  and  would,  do  as  much 
work  in  44  hours  as  in  the  old  bS-hour 
week,  the  Court  acquiesced,  as  a  kind  of 
experiment.  The  railway  authorities  are 
making  the  best  of  this  new  order  cf 
things,  hoping  that  the  men  will  make 
good  their  testimony  in  Court.  The  re- 
cently appointed  new  Railway  Commis- 
sioner (Colonel  Po])e )  had  a  little  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  the  2700  odd  men  in 
the  construction  shops  at  Midland  Junc- 
tion. He  appealed  for  the  men's  honest 
co-operation,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
now  that  Saturday  work  had  ceased, 
"  going  slow  "  would  also  stop.  Mean- 
while the  public  find  the  higher  cost  cf 
railway  working  already  passed  on  to 
their  shoulders :  Parcel-rates  and  season- 
tickets  have  been  raised,  and  return  and 
daily  workers'  tickets  abolished  alto- 
gethcM".  Only  in  the  metropolitan  area 
return  tickets  will  remain  in  operation. 

Whosoever  feels  cramped  in  the  closer- 
settled  Eastern  States,  will  be  relieved  ta 
know  that  W.A.,  at  any  rate,  still  con- 
tains enormous  tracts  of  good  country, 
with  never  a  white  man  to  exploit  its 
latent  wealth — millions  of  unexploited 
acres.  In  the  West  Kimberley  alone — 
so  reports  the  Special  Committee  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  that  district — 
there  is  a  stretch  of  17,000,000  acres  of 
pastoral  country  suitable  for  cattle  and 
sheep  raising,  with  a  coast  line  exceed- 
ing 900  miles,  and  several  ideal  harbours. 
Attractive  as  this  proposition  may  seem 
to  intending  squatters,  the  committee 
warns  against  hasty  settlement.  It  em- 
phasises that  ample  capital,  experience, 
and,  above  all,  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  ways  and  vices  of  the  natives  in  that 
l^articular  localit}'  are  indispensable  for 
success.  The  natives  are  the  worst  diffi- 
culty. They  are  treacherous  and  intract- 
able. M.R. 

Perth,  29/]  8/] 9. 
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A  True  Account  of  Bolshevik  Russia 


In  May,  1911),  Mr.  W.  C.  Bullitt  was 
sent  to  Russia  by  President  Wilson  to 
report  oii  the  conditions  there,  and  to 
get  into  touch  with  M.  Lenin.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  in  stead's 
to  the  Peace  offer  he  brought  back  with 
"him,  which  was  talked  over  with  Lloyd 
Georji^e.  but  of  which  the  British  Prime 
Minister  declared  in  Parliament  he  had 
no  knowledge !  At  first  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  Mr.  Bullitt  should 
publish  his  report,  and  mast  of  the  other 
Peace  Commissioners  took  the  same 
view.  President  Wilson  decided,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  to  be  given  out,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Foreign  Relations' 
Committee  of  the  American  Senate  ex- 
amined Mr.  Bullitt  that  his  report  was 
made  public. 

According  to  him,  Lloyd  George  said: 
■"  Of  course  all  the  reports  we  get  from 
people  we  send  to  Russia  are  in  this 
same  general  direction,  but  we  have  got 
to  send  in  somebody  who  is  known  to 
the  whole  world  as  a  complete  Conserva- 
tive, in  order  to  have  the  whole  world 
"believe  that  the  report  he  brings  is  not 
simply  the  utterance  of  a  radical.''  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  in  May  last  the 
British  government  was  fully  aware  of 
the  real  stability  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment, and  knew  quite  well  that  by  sup- 
])orting  Denekine  and  Ko'ltchak  the  Allies 
Avere  actually  consolidating  the  Russian 
nation  against  them.  Yet,  for  months 
intervention  was  strongly  carried  on.  and 
accounts  of  the  parlous  state  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  and  of-  the  imminent  fall  of 
Lenin,  were  allowed  to*  appear  daily  in 
the  press.  We  now  see  that  all  this  talk 
about  Bolshevik  outrages,  disorganisa- 
tion, and  tottering  inefficiency,  was  no- 
thing but  propaganda  intended  to  justify 
the  Allies  in  an  entirely  unjustified  at- 
tempt to  foist  a  Government  on  the  Rus- 
sians to  which  they  were  wholely  averse. 

Nine  months  ago  the  Allied  leaders 
were  in  possession  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  re- 
port, and  had  confirmatory  evidence  to 
prove  its  accuracy.  They  knew  that 
Lenin  was  getting  more  and  more  power- 
ful hold  on  the  Russian  people ;  they 
3-cnew    that    even    if    they    were    able    to 


overthrow  'him  by  force,  they  would 
have  to  maintain  large  armies  in  Russia 
to  prevent  the  upsetting  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment they  set  up;  they  knew  that  the 
blockade  was  starving  thousands  to 
death  to  no  go*od  purpose,  and  yet  they 
persevered  in  the  policy  which  they  knew 
must  fail,  and  which  they  have  now 
found  it  impossible  to  continue. 

In  view  of  the  steady  success  of  the 
Bolshevik  armies,  we  may  assume  that 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  under 
Lenin's  rule  is  better  to-day  than  it  was 
nine  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Bullitt  visited 
the  country.  As,  however,  there  are 
such  wild  and  ridiculous  stories  going 
about  as  to  what  the  Bolsheviks  have 
done,  and  propose  to  do,  it  is  worth 
while  reprinting  Mr.  Bullitt's  statement 
of  May  last.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
a  general  summary,  and  a  more  particu- 
lar appendix,  telling  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions he  found  in  Russia. 

Economic  Situation. 

Russia  to-day  is  in  a  condition  of 
acute  economic  distress.  The  blockade 
by  land  and  sea  is  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
tress, and  lack  of  the  essentials  of  trans- 
portation is  its  gravest  symptom.  Only 
one-fo*urth  of  the  locomotives  which  ran 
on  Russian  lines  before  the  war  are  now 
available  for  use.  Furthermore,  Soviet 
Russia  is  cut  off  entirely  from  all  sup- 
plies of  coal  and  petrol.  In  consequence, 
transportation  by  all  steam  and  electric 
vehicles  is  greatly  hampered,  and  trans- 
portation by  automobile,  and  by  the 
fleet  of  petrol-using  Volga  steamers  and 
canal  boats  is  impossible. 

As  a  result  of  these  hindrances  to 
transportation  it  is  possible  to  bring  from 
the  grain  centres  to  Moscow  only  twenty- 
five  carloads  of  food  a  day,  instead  of 
the  100  carloads  which  are  essential,  and 
to  Petrograd  only  fifteen  carloads,  in- 
stead of  the  essential  fifty.  In  conse- 
quence, every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  is  suft'ering  from 
slow  starvation. 

Mortality  is  particularly  high  among 
new-born  children,  whose  mothers  can- 
not suckle  them,  among  newly-delivered 
mothers,  and  among  the  aged.     The  en- 
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tire    population,    in    addition,    is    excep- 
tionally   susceptible    to    disease ;    and    a 
slight  illness  is  apt  tc  result  fatally,  be- 
cause   of    the    total    lack    of    medicines. 
f  Typhoid,  typhus,  and  small-pox  are  epi- 
[i  demic  in  both  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 
(       Industry,    except    the    production    of 
'  -munitions  oi  war,  is  largely  at  a  stand- 
still.     Nearly    all    means    of    transport 
which    are    not    emi)loyed    in    carrying 
)  food  are  used  to  supply  the  army,  and 
there  is  scarcely    any    surplus  transport 
to    carry    materials    essential    to    normal 
;,  industry.      Furthermore,    the    army    has 
'    absorbed   the  best   executive  brains   and 
physical  vigour  of  the  nation.     In  addi- 
tion, Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  from  most 
cf   its    sources    of    iron    and    of    cotton. 
Only  the  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and  lumber 
industries   have   an    adequate    supply   of 
raw  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  essentials  of 
economic  life  as  are  available  are  being 
utilised  to  the  utmost  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Such  trains  as  there  are,  run 
on  time.  The  distribution  of  food  is 
well  controlled.  Many  industrial  ex- 
perts of  the  old  regime  are  again  manag- 
ing their  plants,  and  sabotage  by  such 
managers  has  ceased.  Loafing  by  the 
workmen  during  v^ork  hours  has  been 
overcome. 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

The  destructive  phase  of  the  revolu- 
tion is  over,  and  all  the  energy  of  the 
Government  is  turned  to  constructive 
work.  The  terror  has  ceased.  Execu- 
tions  are  extremely  rare.  Good  order 
"has  been  established.  The  streets 
are  safe.  Shooting  has  ceased.  There 
are  few  robberies.  Prostitution  has 
disa])peared  from  sight.  Family  life 
has  been  unchanged  by  the  revolu- 
tion, the  canard  in  regard  to  "  nationali- 
sation  of  women  "  notwithstanding. 

POLITIC.\L    SITUATION. 

The  Soviet  form  of  government  is 
firmly  established.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  fact  in  Russia  to-day  is  the 
general  support  which  is  given  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  ])eople.  in  spite  of  their 
starvation.  Indeed,  the  people  lay  the 
blame  for  their  distress  wholly  on  the 
blockade,  and  on  the  Governments  which 
maintain  it.  The  Soviet  form  of  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  become  to*  the  Rus- 
sian people  the  symbol  of  their  revolu- 
tion.     Unquestionably   ii    is    a    form   of 


government  which  lends  itself  to  gross 
abuse  and  tyranny,  but  it  meets  the  de- 
mand of  the  moment  in  Russia,  and  it 
has  acquired  so  great  a  hold  on  the  imag- 
ination of  the  common  people,  that  the 
women  are  ready  to  starve,  and  the 
young  men  to  die  for  it. 

The  position  of  the  Communist  Party 
(formerly  Bo'lsheviki)  is  also  very 
strong.  Blockade  and  intervention  have 
caused  the  chief  opposition  parties,  the 
Right  Social  Revolutionaries,  and  the 
Mensheviki,  to  give  temporary  support 
to  the  Communists.  These  oppofsition 
parties  have  both  made  formal  state- 
ments against  the  blockade,  interven- 
tion, and  the  support  of  anti-Soviet  Gov- 
ernments by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments.  Their  leaders,  Volsky 
and  Martov,  are  most  vigorous  in  their 
demands  for  the  immediate  raising  of 
the  blockade  and  peace. 

Indeed,  the  only  ponderable  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communists  to-day  comes 
from  more  Radical  parties — the  Left 
Social  Revolutionaries  and  the  Anar- 
chists. These  parties,  in  published  state- 
ments, call  the  Communists,  and  parti- 
cularly Lenin  and  Tchitcherin,  "  the 
paid  bourgeois  gendarmes  of  the  En- 
tente." They  attack  the  Communists  be- 
cause the  Communists  have  encouraged 
scientists,  engineers,  and  industrial  ex- 
perts of  the  bourgeois  class  to  take  im- 
portant posts  under  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment at  high  pay.  They  rage  against  the 
employment  of  bourgeois  officers  in  the 
army,  and  against  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists to  obtain  peace.  They  demand 
the  immediate  massacre  of  all  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  on  all  non-revolutionary  Govern- 
ments. They  argue  that  the  Entente 
Governments  should  be  forced  to  inter- 
vene more  deeply  in  Russia,  asserting 
that  sudi  action  would  surely  provoke 
the  proletariat  of  all  European  coun- 
tries to  immediate  revolution. 

Within  the  Communist  Party  itself 
there  is  a  distinct  division  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  foreign  policy,  but  this  dis- 
agreement has  not  developed  personal 
hostility  or  open  breach  in  the  ranks  of 
the  party.  Trotski.  the  Generals,  and 
many  theorists  believe  the  Red  Army 
should  go  forward  everywhere  until 
more  vigorous  intervention  by  the  En- 
tente is  provoked,  which  they,  too,, 
count  upon  to  bring  revolution  in  France 
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aiul  l^nglaiul.  Their  attitude  is  not  a 
little  coloured  by  pride  in  the  spirited 
youni,'  army.  Lenin,  Tchitcherin.  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Conuuunist  i'arty,  on 
the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  essential 
problem  at  present  is  to  save  the  pro- 
letariat of  Russia,  in  particular,  and  the 
])r{)letariat  of  luirope,  in  general,  from 
starvation,  and  assert  that  it  will  bene- 
fit the  revolution  but  little  to  conquer  all 
luiro])e  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  replies  by  starving  all  Europe. 
They  advocate,  therefcrre,  the  concilia- 
tion of  the  United  States,  even  at  the 
•cost  of  com})romising  with  many  of  the 
princii)les  they  hold  most  dear.  And 
Lenin's  prestige  in  Russia  at  present  is 
so  overwhelming  that  the  Trotski  group 
is  forced  reluctantly  to  follow  him. 

Lenin,  indeed,  as  a  practical  matter, 
stands  well  to  the  right  in  the  existing 
political  life  of  Russia.  He  recognises 
the  undesirability,  from  the  Socialist 
viewpoint,  of  the  compromises  he  feels 
compelled  to  make ;  but  he  is  ready  to 
make  the  compromises.  Among  the 
more  notable  concessions  he  has  already 
inade  are :  The  abandonment  of  his  plan 
to  nationalise  the  land,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  po-licy  of  dividing  it  among  the 
peasants,  the  establishment  of  savings 
banks  paying  three  per  cent,  interest,  the 
decision  to  pay  all  foreign  debts,  and 
the  decision  to  give  concessions  if  that 
shall  prove  to  be  necessary  to  obtain 
credit  abrcad. 

In  a  word.  Lenin  feels  compelled  to 
retreat  from  his  theoretical  position  all 
along  the  line.  He  is  ready  to  meet  the 
A^■estern  Governments  half  way. 

PEACE    PROPOSALS. 

Lenin  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
presented  by  my  trip  of  investigation  to 
make  a  definite  statement  of  the  position 
of  the  .Soviet  Government.  He  was  op- 
posed by  Trotski  and  the  Generals,  but 
without  much  difficulty  got  the  "support 
of  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  the  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  Government  which  was 
banded  to  me  was  finally  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

APPENDIX. 

TRANSPORT. 

Locomotives. — Before  the  war  Russia 
had  22,000  locomotives.  Destruction,  by 
wear  and  tear  have  reduced  the  number 
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of  locomotives  in  good  order  to  5500;  pia( 
Russia  is  entirely  cut  ofif  from  supplies  .on 
of  spare  parts  and  materials  for  repair  jj,, 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
do  not  exist  in  Russia.  And  the  Soviet 
Ciovcrnment  is  able  only  with  the  great- 
est dilliculty  to  keep  in  running  order  the 
few  locomotives  at  its  disposal. 

Coal. — Soviet  Russia  is  entirely  cut 
off  from  supplies  of  coal.  Koltchak  holds 
the  l^erm  mining  district,  although  Soviet 
troops  are  now  on  the  edge  of  it.  Dene- 
kine  still  holds  the  larger  part  of  the 
Donetz  coal  district,  and  has  destroyed 
the  mines  in  the  portion  of  the  district 
which  he  has  evacuated.  As  a  result  of 
this,  locomo1:ives,  electrical  power  plants, 
etc.,  must  be  fed  with  wood,  which  is 
enormously  expensive  and  laborious,  and 
comparatively  ineffectual. 

Petrol. — There  is  a  total  lack  of 
petro'l.  due  to  the  British  occupation  of 
IJaku.  The  few  automobiles  in  the  cities 
which  are  kept  running  for  vital  Gov- 
ernment business  are  fed  with  substitute 
mixtures,  which  causes  them  to  break 
down  with  great  frequency,  and  to  miss 
continually.  Almost  the  entire  fleet  on 
the  grand  inland  waterway  system  of 
Russia  was  propelled  by  petrol.  As  a 
result,  the  X'^olga  and  the  canals,  which 
are  so  vital  a  part  of  Russia's  system  of 
transportation,  are  useless. 

FOOD. 

Everyone  is  hungry  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd.  including  the  people's  com- 
missaries themselves.  The  daily  ration 
of  Lenin  and  the  other  commissaries  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
or   of   a   workman   at  hard  labour. 

Occasionally  sugar,  butter,  and 
chickens  slip  through  from  the  Ukraine 
and  are  sold  secretly  at  atrocious  prices ; 
butter,  for  example,  at  140  roubles  a 
pound.  Whenever  the  Government  is 
able  to  get  its  hands  on  ^  any  such 
"  luxuries "  it  turns  them  over  to  the 
schools,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  give 
every  child  a  good  dinner  every  day. 

Management. 
Such  supplies  as  are  available  in  Soviet 
Russia  are  being  utilised  with  consider- 
able skill.  For  example,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  of  firing  with  wood,  the  Mos- 
cow-Petrograd  express  keeps  up  to  its 
schedule,  and  on  both  occasions  when  I 
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made  the  trip  it  took  but  thirteen  hours, 
-ompared  to'  the  twelve  hours  of  pre-war 
days. 

The  food  control  works  well,  so  that 
there  is  no'  abundance  alongside  of 
famine.  Powerful  and  weak  alike  en- 
dure about  the  same  degree  of  starva- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Goa-ernment  has  made 
great  efforts  to  persuade  industrial  man- 
agers and  technical  experts  of  the  old 
regime  to  enter  its  service.  Many  very 
prominent  men  have  done  so.  And  the 
Soviet  Government  pays  them  as  high  as 
45,000  dollars  a  year  for  their  services, 
although  Lenin  gets  but  1800  dollars  a 
year.  This  very  anomaloiis  situation 
arises  from  the  principle  that  any  believ- 
ing Communist  must  adhere  to  the  scale 
of  wages  established  by  the  Government, 
but  if  the  Government  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  assistance  of  any  anti- 
Communist,  it  is  permitted  to  pay  him  as 
much  as  he  demands. 

All  meetings  of  workmen  during  work 
hours  have  been  pro-hibited,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  loafing  which  was  so  fatal 
during  the  Kerensky  regime  has  been 
overcome  and  discipline  has  been  re- 
stored in  the  factories  as  in  the  army. 

SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

Terror. — The  Red  Terror  is  over. 
During  the  period  of  its  power  the  Ex- 
traordinary Commission  far  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Counter-Revolution. 
which  was  the  instrument  of  the  Terror, 
executed  about  1500  persons  in  Petro- 
\  grad,  500  in  Moscow,  and  3000  in  the 
^  remainder  of  the  coimtry — 5000  in  all 
;  Russia.  These  figures  agree  with  those 
which  were  brought  back  from  Russia 
by  Major  Wardwell,  and  inasmuch  as  I 
have  checked  them  from  Soviet,  anti- 
Soviet,  and  neutral  sources,  I  believe 
them  to  be  approximately  correct.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that 
in  the  White  Terror  in  Southern  Finland 
alone,  according  to  official  figures. 
General  Mannerheim  executed  without 
trial  12,000  working  men  and  women. 

Order. — One  feels  as  safe  in  the  streets 
of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  as  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  New  York.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  streets  of  these  cities  are 
dismal,  because  of  the  closing  of  retail 
shops,  whase  functions  are  now  concen- 


trated in  a  few  large  nationalised  "  de- 
partment stores"  Petrograd,  further- 
more, has  been  deserted  by  half  its  popu- 
lation ;  but  Moscow  teems  with  twice  the 
number  of  inhabitants  it  contained  be- 
fore the  war.  The  only  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  theatres,  opera,  and  ballet 
is  that  they  are  now  run  under  the  direc- 
tioii  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
which  prefers  classics,  and  sees  to  it  that 
working  men  and  women  and  children 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
performances,  and  that  they  are  in- 
structed beforehand  in  the  significance 
and  beauties  of  the  productions. 

Morals. — Prostitutes  have  disappeared 
from  sight,  the  economic  reasons  for 
their  career  having  ceased  to  exist. 
Family  life  has  beer,  absolutely  un- 
changed by  the  revolution.  I  have  never 
heard  more  genuinely  mirthful  laughter 
than  when  I  told  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and 
Litvinov  that  much  of  the  world  believed 
that  women  had  been  "  nationalised."" 
This  lie  is  so  wildly  fantastic  that  they 
will  not  even  take  the  trooible  to  deny 
it.  Respect  for  womanhood  was  never 
greater  than  in  Russia  to-day.  Indeed^ 
the  day  I  reached  Petrograd  was  a  holi- 
day in  honour  of  wives  and  mothers. 

Education. — The  achievements  of  the 
Department  of  Education  under  Luna- 
charsky  have  been  very  great.  Not  only 
have  all  the  Russian  classics  been  re- 
printed in  editions  of  three  and  five  mil- 
lion copies  and  sold  at  a  low  price  to 
the  people,  but  thousands  of  new  scho'ols- 
for  men,  women  and  children  have  been 
opened  in  all  parts  of  Russia.  Further- 
more, working  men's  and  soldiers'  clubs 
have  been  organised  in  many  of  the 
palaces  of  yesteryear,  where  the  people 
are  instructed  by  means  of  moving  pic- 
tures and  lectures.  In  the  art  galleries 
Giie  meets  classes  of  working  men  and 
women  being  instructed  in  the  beauties 
of  the  pictures.  The  children's  schools 
have  been  entirel)'  reorganised,  and  an 
attem]it  is  being  made  to  give  every  child 
a  good  dinner  at  school  every  day.  Fur- 
thermore, very  remarkable  schools  have 
been  opened  for  defective  and  over-ner- 
voiis  children.  On  the  theory  that  genius 
and  insanity  are  closely  allied,  these  chil- 
dren are  taught  from  the  first  to  com- 
pose music,  paint  pictures,  sculpt,  and 
write  poetry,  and  it  is  asserted  that  some 
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very  valuable  results  have  been  achieved. 
notOnly  in  the  way  of  productions,  but 
also  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  nervous 
systems  af  the  children. 

ARMY. 

The    Soviet    army    now    numbers    be- 
tween 1.000.000  and  1.200,000  troops  of 
the  line.     Nearly   all   these   soldiers   are 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  twenty-seven.     The  morale  of 
regiments  varies  greatly.    The  convinced 
Communists,  who  compose  the  bulk  of 
the   army,   fight   with   crusading   enthus- 
iasm.     Other    regiments,    composed    oi 
patriots,   but    non-Communists,    are    less 
spirited ;   other   regiments,   composed   of 
men  who  have  entered  the  army  for  the 
slightly  higher  bread  ration,  are  distinctly 
untrustworthy.     Great  numbers   of   offi- 
cers of  the  dd  army  are  occupying  im- 
portant executive  posts  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  army,  but  are  under 
control  of  convinced  Communist   super- 
visors.    Nearly  all  the  lower  grade  offi- 
cers of  the  army  are  workmen  who  have 
displayed  coiirage  in  the  ranks,  and  have 
been  trained    in    special  officer  schools. 
Discipline  has  been  restored,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  spirit  of  the  army  appears  to 
"be  very  high,  particularly  since  its  recent 
successes.     The  soldiers  no  longer  have 
the   beaten    dog-like   look    which    distin- 
guished them  under  the  Tsar,  but  carry 
themselves  like  free  men.  and,  curiously, 
like  Americans.     They  are  popular  with 
the  people. 

The  testimony  v^^as  universal  that  re- 
cruiting for  the  army  is  easiest  in  the  dis- 
tricts which,  having  once  lived  under  the 
Soviet,  were  overrun  by  anti-Soviet 
forces  and  then  re-occupied  by  the  Red 
Army. 

Trotski  is  enormously  proud  of  the 
army  he  has  created,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  even  he  is  ready  to  disband  the  army 
at  once  if  peace  can  be  obtained,  in  order 
that  all  the  brains  and  energy  it  contains 
may  be  turned  to  restoring  the  normal 
life  of  the  country. 

lenin's  prestige. 
The  hold  which  Lenin  has  gained  on 


the    imagination    of   the    Russian    peopljj 


makes  his  position  almost  that  of  a  diCA 
tator.  There  is  already  a  Lenin  legenc? 
He  is  regarded  as  almost  a  prophet.  Hij 
])icturc.  usually  accompanied  by  that  o^ 
Karl  Marx,  hangs  everywhere.  It 
Russia  one  never  hears  Lenin  and 
Trotski  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath,  a« 
is  usual  in  the  Western  world.  Lenin  is 
regarded  as  in  a  class  by  himself.  Trotsk: 
is  but  one  of  the  lower  order  of  mortals 
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Face  to  face  Lenin  is  a  very  striking \|„artef 
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large  humour  an(j 


man — straightforward    and    direct,    bui- 

also  genial  and  with  a 

serenity. 

CONCESSIONS. 

The     Soviet     Government     recognisesi|, 
very  clearly  the  undesirability  of  grant- 
ing   concessions    to    foreigners,    and    is 
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ready  to  do  so  only  because  of  necessity. 
The  members  of  the  Government  realise 
that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  will  be 
illusory  unless  the  Soviet  Government  is 
able  to  establish  credits  in  foreign  coim- 
tries,  particularly  the  United  States  and 
England,  so  that  goods  may  be  bought 
in  those  countries.     For  Russia  to-day  is 
in  a  position  to  export  only  a  little  gold, 
a  little  platinum,  a  little  hemp,  flax,  and 
wood.     These  exports  will  be  utterly  in-i 
adequate  to  pay  for  the  vast  quantity  of  i 
imports    which    Russia    needs.      Russia 
must,    therefore,    obtain    credit    at    any 
price.     The  members  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment realise  fully  that  as  a  prelimin- 
ary step  to  the  obtaining  of  credit  the 
payment   of   foreign   debts   must  be   re- 
sumed, and.  therefore,  are  ready  to  pay 
such  debts.    But  even  though  these  debts 
are  paid,  the  members  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment believe  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  borrow  money  in  foreign  countries  on 
any  mere  promise  to  pay.     They  believe, 
therefore,  that   they  will   have  to  grant 
concessions   in   Russia   to   foreigners   in 
order  to  obtain  immediate  credit.    They 
desire  to  avoid  this  expedient  if  in  any 
way  it  shall  be  possible,  but  if  absolutely 
necessary  they  are  ready  to  adopt  it  in 
order    to    begin    the    restoration    of    the 
normal  life  of  the  country. 
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An  odd  incident  that  occurred  on  Wednes- 
day night  was  related  by  Mr.  Howell.  An 
old  clock  that  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and 
which  liad  not  gone  for  years,  at  exactly  a 
quarter  to  9  o'clock  suddenly  gave  out  strange 
sounds.  A  friend  who  was  spending  the 
evening  at  the  home,  and  who  was  familiar 
with  the  Morse  code,  was  much  startled,  for 
he  said  tliat  the  sounds  would  exactly  repre- 
sent the  S.O.S.  signal  on  a  Morse  instrument. 
They  were  repeated  three  times.  After  this 
the  clock  was  silent,  and  nothing  that  they 
could  do  would  make  the  mechanism  repeat 
the  sounds.— Argus,  December  16,   1919. 

This  incident  happened  the  day  after 
Captain   Howell  and  his  mechanic,   Mr. 
Frazer.  were  lost  with  their  aeroplane  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  six  days  before 
the  news   of   the   disaster  reached  Aus- 
tralia.     Nothing-    that    appeared    in    the 
papers     cf     December     16th    gave     rise 
to     greater     discussion     and     comment 
than      this      report      of      the      S.O.S. 
signal   coming    from    the   old-fashioned 
wooden     clock,     which     had    not     been 
going     for     years,     and    the    pendulum 
of      which      had      been      lost.         Was 
there  anything  in  it,  or  was  it  merely  an 
extraordinary   hallucination   oii   the  part 
of  Mr.  Howell,  sen.,  and  his  friend?  That 
question      undoubtedly      agitated     many 
minds,  and  the  incident  has  caused  many 
to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  there- may 
not  be  something  in  the  claims  made  by 
spiritualists. 

My  father  was  all  his  life  deeply  in- 
terested in  everything  appertaining  to  the 
occult,    and   in    his   later   years   declared 
that  he  would  be  remembered  not  for  the 
work  he  did  in  connection  with  the  navy, 
not   for   his   achievements   on   behalf  of 
the      womanhood      of      Great      Britain, 
but     for     his     researches     into     psychic 
phenomena.     It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  received  numerous  en- 
quiries as  to  whether  I  also  was  inter- 
ested in  spiritualism,  and  many  requests 
for  information  on  the  subject.     I  have 
to  reply  that  I  am  not  deeply  interested, 
but  that   far  too-  much  has  come  under 
my   notice     to    permit    of   my   being   a 
skeptic.     To   me   it   seems   absurd   that 
u4ien  our  bodies  die  it  should  be  the  end 
of  all  things.     Does  all  this  striving  to 


progress,  to  better  human  conditions,  go 
for  nothing?  Is  the  experience  we  get 
in  this  world  utterly  wasted?  Surely 
not !  There  must  be  some  existence  for 
us  after  the  fleshy  envelope  dies. 

There    are    numerous    different    reli- 
gions and  numberless  sects  within  them,, 
but  all  believe  in  a  continued  existence. 
Practically  all  look  for  some  delightful 
future    for   the  good,   and   some   horrid 
existence  for  the  bad.     Yet,  although  all 
Christian  sects  believe  in  life  after  death,, 
any  attempt  to  get  into  communication 
with    those    who    have    passed    over    is 
strongly  opposed.     To  me,  '^t  any  rate^ 
the  belief  that  when  a  man  dies  he  goes 
forthwith  either  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell  is 
utterly  repugnant.     Why  should  a  good 
Mahomedan    go    to    Hell    and    a    truly- 
saved     Methodist    go    to    Heaven,    the 
former  being  perhaps  a  far  more  noble 
man   than  the    latter?      The   downright 
Methodists  would  settle  the  matter  once 
for  all  on  earth  and  before  a  man  dies. 
The  Roman   Catholics,    at  any  rate,  give 
him  a  chance  to  work  his  way  through 
purgatory     to     eternal     bliss,     but     the 
spiritualist  believes  that  not  only  can  the 
disembodied  spirit  go  on  improving  his 
position,  but  can  also  to  some  extent  as- 
sist those  left  behind,  especially  in  mat- 
ters tending  to  ennoble  their  lives. 

Most  people  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
the  kte  John  Hay.  American  Secretary 
of  State,  who,  referring  to  angels  or 
spirits  in  his  poem,  "  Little  Breeches," 
tells  how  the  child  was  mysteriously 
saved  from  a  runaway  team. 

How  did  he  get  thar?    Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 

To  where  it  was  safe  and  warm, 
.•^nd  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child. 

And  fetching  him  to  his  own. 
Is  a  denied  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  Throne. 

It  seems  far  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  those  who  have  passed  over 
should  continue  to  interest  themselves 
in  earthly  affairs  rather  than  "loaf 
around  the  Throne"  in  Heaven,  or 
frizzle  in  Hell.  It  is  not  a  far  step,  once 
you  admit  continued  existence,  to  come 
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lO  the  belief  that  those  who  have  i)asse(l 
over  are  more  hUely  to  be  en,t;a,t,u'(l  in 
something  worth  while  rather  than  in 
loafintj.  The  (|uestion  then  ta  be  decided 
is  whether  it  is  ri,iL,dU  or  wronj:^  to  attempt 
to  .e^et  into  communication  with  them. 
That  surely  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
left  to  those  on  the  alher  side.  If  one 
earnestly  desires  to  converse  with  the 
.^l)irits  of  the  departed,  and  those  spirits, 
with  a  far  greater  knowledge  than  our 
own.  are  willing  to  converse,  why  should 
such  conversation  be  banned  ?  That  very 
roughly  and  crudely  is  the  position  I 
liave  taken  up.  and  T  have  no  doubt  thou- 
sands of  other  thinking  folk  look  at  the 
matter  in  much  the  same  way. 

A  fine  definition  of  spiritualism  is  that 
given  by  the  veteran  scientist,  Dr. 
Peebles,  of  Los  Angeles.    He  says  :• — 

Spiritualism  is  a  science,  a  truth,  a  religion, 
a  philosopliy,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
Avorld's  great  religions.  It  is  the  gospel  of 
demonstration,  the  gospel  of  brotherhood,  the 
gospel  of  diversit}'  in  unity,  and  the  mighty 
motive  power  for  the  world's  final  redemption. 
Spiritualists  acknoii'ledgc  the  living  Christ: 
they  feel  the  influx  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they 
converse  with  angels ;  they  cultivate  the  reli- 
gious emotions,  and  they  open  their  seances, 
many  of  them,  with  prayer.  Spiritualism,  with 
its  signs,  wonders,  visions  and  healing  gifts. 
was  the  religion  of  the  apostles,  of  the  post- 
apostolic  fathers,  and  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians up  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  the  mur- 
derous Roman  Emperor.  The  corner  stone, 
the  foundation  pillar  of  spiritualism,  is  spirit, 
and  God  is  Spirit,  essential  and  immutable. 
The  philological  scale  nms  thus  : — Spirit — 
Spiritual — Spiritualisvi.  Spiritualists,  being  be- 
lievers in  the  Christ,  have  the  New  Testament 
promised  gifts — the  gift  of  converse  with  the 
so-called  dead,  the  gift  of  healing,  the  gift  of 
tongues,  the  gift  of  clairvoyantly  discerning 
the  spirits,  and  other  gifts  spoken  of  in  the 
ancient  Scriptures — and  when  the  genuine 
spiritualism  is  generally  recognised  and  be- 
comes, as  it  will,  the  universal  religion,  it  will 
no  longer  be  said.  "  Mine,  mine."  but  "  Ours, 
yours." 

Verv  manv  people  confuse  spirittialism 
with  s])iritism — some  of  them  it  must  be 
confessed  with  intention  to  deceiv^e — but 
the  two  are,  of  course,  vastly  different. 
Mr.  Britton  Harvey,  author  of  Science 
and  the  Soul,  thus  explains  the  differ- 
ence : — 

Spiritism  is  more  or  less  rife  in  various 
forms  all  over  the  world — from  the  untutored 
savaee  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  the  highly 
developed  man  of  civilised  lands.  It  has  to 
do  with  black  magic,  fortune-telling,  the  read- 
ing of  cards,  seeking  information  from  in- 
visible  entities   of   a   very  low  order  concern^ 
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ing  tlic  winners  of  prospective  horse  race 
communion  witli  unseen  intelligences  fron-j" 
purely  mercenary  motives,  the  a.sking  of  al|,5ll£ 
sorts  Of  silly  questions  about  future  husl)and.4'j  T 
the  locating  of  a  rich  mine,  and  the  likelihooc  ' aj 
of  inheriting  a  fortune  from  some  wealth}  !.. 
relative.  It  knows  nothing  about  the  philo  i:^"™ 
sophy  of  life  and  death,  of  religious  teaching,  'jprJi 
of  any  kind,  of  ethical  standards,  of  spiritua  ^]p 
aspiration,  or  of  faith  and  prayer.  It  is,  ii  U( 
short,  sheer  necromancy — the  necromancy  for  -., 
bidden  in  tiie  Old  Testament — and  every  trut"*'" 
spiritualist  .denounces  this  humbug  as  vehe .  ... 
mently  as  he  denounces  the  hypocrites  assol'ied 
ciated  with  the  Cliristian  Church !  The  tw< 
are  just  al)out  on  a  par 

Spiritualism,    however,    is    a    very    different] 
thing.      It   knows    nothing   of    "  running   after 


mediums  "  with  puerile  questions  about  marry-; 
ing  one's  affinity,  seeking  advice  concerning 
mundane  speculations,  or  trying  to  ascertain; 
the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  next  Melbourne 
Cup!  These  things  are  left  to  the  spiritists!! 
Spiritualism  is  a  science,  a  religion,  and  a 
philosophy   rolled   into  one. 


i 


S 


The  trouble  is  that  so  many  people 
have  sought  to  win  material  advantages 
out  of  a  connection  which  ought  to  haveju 
nothing  sardid  about  it. 

As  my  father's  assistant,  I  saw 
too  much  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
"seamy  "  side  of  psychical  matters,  found 
that  many  of  those. who  pretended  to  be 
able  to  establish  a  link  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  were  only  concerned  to 
make  gain.  These  are  the  people  who 
bring  discredit  on  spiritualism,  but  they 
could  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  fact! 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  those  who 
employ  them  seek  gain  also,  try,  to  put 
it  vulgarly,  to  get  tips  from  the  beyond. 

I  used  to  remonstrate  concerning  the  \\ 
vulgar,  ill-educated  and  often  tipsy  | 
mediums  who  used  to  haunt  our  office  at 
times,  and  urge  that  no  decent  spirit 
would  use  them  in  communicating  with 
this  world.  To  this  my  father  replied 
that  he  admitted  the  type  ai  medium  wa:, 
bad,  and  that  he  would  much  prefer  not 
to  use  them,  but  that  certain  people  had 
a  psychic  gift,  and  were  able  to  establish 
a  communication  ordinary  folks  could 
not  make.  Once  the  connection  had  been 
established,  the  personality  cf  the  medmm 
mattered  not  at  all,  "  and,"  he  went  on,  "I 
never  quarrel  with  the  telephone  because 
the  operator  happens  to  be  someone  of 
doubtful  character  whom  personally  I  do- 
not  care  for."  That  seems  to  me  a  good 
argument,  and  in  the  same  way  one  might 
have  to, avail  oneself  of  the  services  of 
an   interpreter  one   detested,  merely  be- 
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cause  no  one  else  was  able  to  converse 
,11  the  language  of  the  man  with  whom 
^  )ne  desired  to  speak. 

Tho'se   who   establish   this   connection, 
who,    when    under   control,    do    amazing 
things,    are   constantly   being    found    out 
jpractising  fraud,  thus  bringing  discredit 
not  only  on  themselves  but  on  all  those 
(vvho  declare  themselves  able  to  link  up 
Avith  the  other  side.      Yet  there  can  be 
'no  doul^t    whatever    that    mediums   de- 
"^^tected  in  fraud  have  on  some  occasions 
produced  absolutely  genuine  phenomena. 
I  have  one  case  particularly  in  mind.     A 
( well-known    "  spirit "    photographer    in 
iLondon    secured    some    photographs    of 
sitters  behind  whom  appeared  the  like- 
ness of  long  dead  relatives,  whose  like- 
nesses the    photographer    himself  could 
not   possibly   have   ever   seen.     Yet   this 
man,  at  a  test  sitting,  reproduced  results 
Avhich,  though  deemed  remarkable  by  the 
expert  photographer  we  had  taken  with 
lis,   were   later  proved   by   him   to   have 
been    got    by    fraud.      The    explanation 
made  was  that  as  he — the  spirit  photo- 
grapher man — was  being  paid  to  photo- 
graph   spirits    he     determined    to   make 
sure     that    they    should    appear    on    the 
plates.     Such  an  exhibition  disgusts  the 
(^•ordinary  man,  and  delights  the  skeptic, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  same  man 
Avho  was  convicted  of  fraud  in  this  case 
did  c'btain  genuine  results  sometimes. 

The   position   seems   to   be   much   like 
that  of  the  famous  Zancigs.     These  two 
'  Danes,  cousins  brought  up  together  and 
finally    married,    claimed   to   be    able    to 
transfer   their   thoughts   the    one   to   the 
other    without    sign    or    speech.      Night 
after  night  they  gave  exhibitions  of  their 
])Ower    in    one    of    the    largest    London 
music  halls.     Theirs  was  one  of  the  star 
turns,     but     ultimately     an     enterprising 
newspaper   man   detected   a   secret   cod(^ 
and  their  thought  transference  claim  was 
apparently  exploded.     Yet,  whilst  in  the 
music  hall   they  perhaps   resorted    to    a 
!  trick,    they  did  undoubtedly  possess  the 
faculty    o'f    transferring    their    thoughts. 
i\Iy  father,  being  naturally  interested,  in- 
duced them  to  come  to  his  house  in  West- 
minster, and  give  some  demonstrations. 
Amongst  other  tests  he  asked  Mrs.  Zancig 
ta  go  to  his  study — four  flights  upstairs 
— accompanied,  of  course.     In  the  din- 
ing room,  on  the  ground  floor,  he  pro- 
duced a  £5  note,  which  had  been  thrust 


into  his  hand  in  the  street  when  he  went 
to  address  the  huge  demonstration  in  his 
honour  after  his  release  from  Holloway 
during  the  Maiden  Tribute  campaign. 
He  always  carried  this  note  in  his  purse, 
but  did  not  himself  know  the  number. 
He  handed  it  to  Mr.  Zancig,  and  asked 
him  to  get  Mrs.  Zancig  to  write  the 
number  down  upstairs.  This  he  did,  and 
she  wrote  it  correctly. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  quite  reason- 
able explanation.  They  had  the  power, 
but  it  required  great  concentration  to 
exercise  it,  and  had  they  used  it  cofn- 
stantly  night  after  night  both  would  have 
broken  down  utterly.  Only  in  cases  not 
covered  by  their  code  did  they  make  use 
of  it  in  the  music  hall.  But  to  assert 
that  they  did  not  have  the  power  of 
thought  transference  because  they  were 
found  out  making  use  .of  a  co'de  was  ob- 
viously wrong.  They  were  using  their 
gift  to  make  a  living,  and  knew  that  if 
they  relied  entirely  on  it  they  would 
break  down,  and  be  unable  to  continue 
earning  the  rich  fees  they  were  com- 
manding. In  the  same  way  there  is  un- 
doubtedly an  immense  amount  of  fraud 
practised  in  connectio'n  with  the  produc- 
tion of  psychic  phenomena,  but  it  does 
not,  therefore,  by  any  means  follow  that 
there  is  nothing  in  spiritualism. 

Personally,  I  am  far  more  interested 
in  automatic  writing  than  in  any  other 
form  of  o'ccultism,  as  no  medium, 
anxious  to  earn  his  or  her  fee,  need  in- 
tervene. I  have  never  tried  to  write 
automatically,  but  my  father  did  so  con- 
stantly. His  most  interesting  experi- 
ments were  with  living  people.  His  hand 
would  write  what  purported  to  be  mes- 
sages from  someo'ne  in  sympathy  with 
him,  and  later  he  would  check  these  by 
direct  communications.  He  had  some 
astonishingly  good  results,  but  also  got 
utterly  inaccurate  messages.  "  Ah,  I  be- 
lieve in  telepathy,"  say  many,  "  but 
thought  transference  between  living 
])eople  is  a  very  different  thing  to  com- 
munication O'f  thought  between  spirits 
and  men."  It  is,  however,  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  explain  one  as  the  other. 

W'e  take  as  commonplace  many  things 
our  great  grandfathers  would  have  re- 
garded as  witchcraft.  The  telegraph,  the 
■  telephone  were  undreamed  of  a  century 
ago.  A  man  possessed  of  a  wireless 
plant   would  probably  have  been  burned 
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at  tlic  stake  in  Uk-  days  of  our  great- 
oreat-grand fathers.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  before  very  long,  we  may  be  able 
to  transfer  our  thoughts  to  others  at  will. 
I  well  remember  my  grandfather's  com- 
ments on  the  aeroplane.  He  was  at  the 
time  9.")  years  old,  and  still  hale  and 
hearty.  I  was  siiowing  him  the 
illustrations  of  some  aeroplane  flights 
made  by  the  Wright  brothers  in  France. 
He  simply  laughed,  and  said  the  pictures 
were  fakes.  "  It  is  astonishing  how  they 
can  get  up  these  things  to  look  as  if  they 
•  were  real,"  he  said.  "  Fancy  how  ridi- 
culous trying  to  make  believe  a  man  can 
fly  like  a  bird!"'  Yet.  as  a  boy,  he  had 
fled  panic-stricken  when  the  first  steam- 
boat went  down  the  Tyne  and  saw  the 
first  railway  train  run  into  Newcastle. 
In  his  youth  everyone  walked  or  took 
the  coach — usually  walked.  That  they 
could  ever  fly  was  to  him  utterly  ridi- 
culous. Plenty  of  people  are  just  as 
skeptical  of  all  psychic  phenomena  as  he 
was  of  aeroplanes,  and  scout  the  evidence 
of  men  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes,  Dr.  Wallace,  and  Sir 
Conan  Doyle  just  as  he  scouted  the  evi- 
dence of  what  he  called  "  faked  "  photo- 
graphs. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  writings  and 
lectures  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle  that  interest 
in  spiritualism  has  recently  so  enor- 
mously developed.  He  is,  however,  by 
no  means  the  greatest  of  those  who  have 
declared  tliemselves  convinced  believers 
in  the  possibility  of  communicatimi  being 
established  between  man  and  spirits,  but, 
thanks  to  his  "  Sherlock  Holmes."  he  is 
the  most  popularly  known  and  his  de- 
clarations on  the  subject  happen  to  come 
at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  having  lost  dear  ones  at  the 
war.  are  desperately  anxious  to  have 
some  communication  from  them. 

Those  who  are  at  present  attacking 
him  most  vigorously  do  so  because  they 
assert  that  to  try  and  communicate  with 
spirits  is  expressly  forbidden,  is  there- 
fore, against  the  Divine  wish,  and  utterly 
wicked.  .Sir  Conan  thus  touches  oil  this 
opposition : — 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  cry  of  il- 
licit knowledge,  backed  by  more  or  less  ap- 
propriate texts,  has  been  used  against  every 
advance  of  human  knowledge.  It  was  used 
against  the  new  astronomy,  and  Galileo  had 
actually  to  recant.  It  was  used  against  Gal- 
vani    and    electricity.       It     was     used    against 


Darwin,  who  would  certainly  have  been  burm  ^'-^v 
had  he  lived  a  few  centuries  before.  It  wi/^" 
even  used  against  Simpson's  use  of  chlorofori  , 
in  child-birth,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bibl"*^"' 
declared,  "  In  pain  shall  you  bring  them  forth.'"^ 
Surely  a  plea  which  has  been  made  so  ofter'.,  ^ 
and  so  often  abandoned,  cannot  be  regarded"  ! 
very  seriously,  "S  ' 

There  are  some  theologians  who  are  no'^".'*); 
only  opposed  to  such  a  cult,  but  who  go  tin  "  j 
length  of  saying  that  the  phenomena  and  me^"''j' 
sages  come  from  fiends  who  personate  our"*|/ 
dead,  or  pretend  to  be  Heavenly  teachers.  V^^\ 
is  difficult  to  think  that  those  who  hold  t\^^M 
view  have  ever  had  any  personal  experience^" | 
of  the  consoling  and  uplifting  effect  of  suchv 
communications  upon  the  recipient.  Ruskin>  \ 
has  left  it  on  lecord  that  his  conviction  of  a.  i 
future  life  came  from  spiritualism,  and  there  ', 
are  many  who  can  declare  that  they  were  i 
turned  from  materialism  to  a  belief  in  the 
future  life,  with  all  that  that  implies  by  the  ' 
study  of  this  subject.  If  this  be  the  devil's  \ 
work  one  can  only  say,  that  the  devil  seems  ■ 
to  be  a  very  bungling  workman,  and  to  gel  1 
results  very  far  from  what  he  might  be  ex-  '-. 
pected  to  desire.  ' 

As  the  main  attack  against  spiritualist^ 
is  being  made  by  religious  leaders,  it  is  ■ 
worth  while  quoting  what  Sir  Conan  j 
Doyle  has  to  say  on  spiritualism  and  ■ 
Christianity.  He  deals  with  the  mattei  \ 
in  his  latest  book.  The  New  Revelation,  j 
In  it  we  read : — 

"It  has  been  asserted  by  men  for  whose  \ 
opinion  I  have  a  deep  regard — notabh 
by  Sir  William  Barratt — that  psychica,  ] 
research  is  quite  distinct  from  religion!  \ 
Certainly  it  is  so,  in  the  sense  that  a  man  ,\ 
might  be  a  very  good  psychical  re  \ 
searcher  but  a  very  bad  man.  But  the  i 
results  of  psychical  research,  the  deduc-  | 
tions  which  we  may  draw,  and  the  lessons  \ 
we  may  learn,  teach  us  of  the  continued  \ 
life  o'f  the  soul,  of  the  nature  of  tha^r' 
life,  and  of  how  it  is  influenced  by  our||\: 
conduct  here.  If  this  is  distinct  from;' 
religion,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  noii  ' 
understand  the  distinction.  To  me  it  is\  \ 
religion — the  very  essence  of  it.  But  i  ! 
that  does  no-t  mean  that  it  will  necessarily  |i 
crystallise  into  a  new  religion.  Personally, ! 
I  trust  that  it  will  not  do  so.  Surely  we 
are  disunited  enough  already.  Rather 
would  I  see  it  the  great  unifying  force, 
the  one  provable  thing  connected  with 
every  religion.  Christian  or  non-Chris- 
tian, forming  the  common  solid  basis 
upon  which  each  raises,  if  it  must  needs 
raise,  that  separate  system  which  appeals 
to  the  varied  types  of  mind.  The 
Southern  races  will  always  demand  what 
is  less  austere  than  the  North,  the  West 
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A'ill  always  be  more  critical  than  the 
East.  One  cannot  shape  all  to  a  level 
conformity.  But  if  the  broad  premises 
which  are  guaranteed  by  this  teaching 
from  beyond  are  accepted,  then  the 
human  race  has  made  a  great  stride  to- 
wards religious  peace  and  unity.  The 
question  which  faces  us,  then,  is  how  will 
this  influence  bear  upmi  the  older  organ- 
lised  religions  and  philosophies  which 
have  influenced  the  actions  o'f  men. 

"  The  answer  is,  that  to  only  one  of 
these  religions  or  philosophies  is  this  new 
revelation  absolutely  fatal.  That  is  to 
materialism.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any 
spirit  of  hostility  to  materialists,  who,  so 
far  as  they  are  an  organised  body,  are,  I 
think,  as  earnest  and  moral  as  any  other 
class.  But  the  fact  is  manifest  that  if 
spirit  can  live  without  matter,"  then  the 
foundation  of  materialism  is  gone,  and 
the  whole  scheme  of  thought  crashes  to 
the  ground. 

"As  to  other  creeds,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  an  acceptance  of  the  teaching 
brought  to  us  from  beyond  would  deeply 
modify  conventional  Christianity.  But 
these  modifications  would  be  rather  in 
the  direction  of  explanation  and  develop- 
ment than  of  contradiction.  It  would 
set  right  grave  misunderstandings  which 
have  always  offended  the  reason  of 
every  thoughtful  man.  but  it  would  also 
confirm  and  make  absolutely  certain 
the  fact  of  life  after  death,  the  base 
of  all  religion.  It  would  confirm 
the  unhappy  results  of  sin,  though 
it  would  show  that  those  results 
are  never  absolutely  permanent.  It 
would  confirm  the  existence  of  higher 
beings,  whom  we  have  called  angels, 
and  of  an  ever-ascending  hierarchy 
above  us,  in  \  hich  the  Christ  spirit  finds 
its  place,  culminating  in  heights  of  the 
infinite  with  which  we  associate  the  idea 
of  all-power  or  of  God.  It  would  con- 
firm the  idea  of  Heaven  and  of  a  tem- 
porary penal  state  which  corresponds  to 
purgatory  rather  than  to  Hell.  Thus 
this  new  revelation,  on  some  of  the  mo'st 
vital  points,  is  not  destructive  of  the  old 
beliefs,  and  it  should  be  hailed  by  really 
earnest  men  of  all  creeds  as  a  most 
powerful  ally  rather  than  a  dangerous 
devil-begotten  enemy. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  to  the 
points  in  which  Christianity  must  be 
■modifed  by  this  new  revelation. 


"  First  of  all  I  would  say  this,  which 
must  be  obvious  to  many,  ho\vever  much 
they  deplore  it.  Christianity  must  change 
or  must  perish.  That  is  the  law  of  life 
— that  things  must  adapt  themselves  or 
perish.  Christianity  has  deferred  the 
change  very  long,  she  has  deferred  it 
until  her  churches  are  half  empty,  until 
women  are  her  chief  supporters,  and 
until  both  the  learned  part  of  the  com- 
munity on  one  side,  and  the  poorest 
class  on  the  other,  both  in  town  and 
country,  are  largely  alienated  from  her. 
Let  us  try  and  trace  the  reason  for  this. 
It  is  apparent  in  all  sects,  and  comes, 
therefore,  from  some  deep  common 
cause. 

"  People  are  alienated  because  they 
frankly  do  not  believe  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented to  them  to  be  true.  Their  reason 
and  their  sense  of  justice  are  equally 
offended.  One  can  see  no  justice  in  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  nor  in  the  God  Who 
could  be  placated  by  such  means.  Above 
all,  many  cannot  understand  such  expres- 
sions as  the  "  redemption  from  sin," 
"  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb," 
and  so  forth.  So  long  as  there  was  any 
question  of  the  fall  of  man  there  was  at 
least  some  sort  of  explanation  of  such 
phrases ;  but  when  it  became  certain  that 
man  had  never  fallen — when  with  ever 
fuller  knowledge  we  could  trace  our 
ancestral  conrse  down  through  the  cave- 
man and  the  drift-man,  back  to  that 
shadowy  and  far-off  time  when  the  man- 
like ape  slowly  evolved  into  the  ape-like 
man — looking  back  on  all  this  vast  suc- 
cession of  life,  we  knew  that  it  had  al- 
ways been  rising  from  step  to  step. 
Never  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  fall. 
But  if  there  were  no  fall,  then  what  be- 
came of  the  atonement,  of  the  redemption, 
of  original  sin,  of  a  large  part  of  Chris- 
tian mystical  philosophy?  Even  if  it 
were  as  reasonable  in  itself  as  it  is 
actually  unreasonable,  it  would  still  be 
quite  divorced  from  the  facts. 

"  Again,  too  much  seemed  tc  be  made 
of  Christ's  death.  It  is  no*  uncommon 
thing  to  die  for  an  idea.  Every  religion 
has  equally  had  its  martyrs.  Men  die 
continually  for  their  convictions.  There- 
fore the  death  of  Christ,  beautiful  as  it 
is  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  has  seemed  to 
assume  an  undue  importance,  as  though 
it  w^ere  an  isolated  phenomenon  for  a 
man  to  die  in  pursuit  of  a  reform.     In 
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my  opinion,  far  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  Christ's  death,  and  far  too  little 
upon  His  life.  That  was  where  the  true 
ijrandcur  and  tlie  true  lesson  lay.  It  was 
a  life  which  even  in  those  limited  records 
shows  us  no  trait  which  is  not  beautiful 
— a  life  full  of  easy  tolerance  for  others. 
of  kindly  charily,  of  broad-minded 
moderation,  of  jjentle  courage,  always 
progressive  and  open  to  new  ideas,  and 
yet  never  bitter  to  thc/se  ideas  which  he 
was  really  supplanting."  Never  had  any- 
one such  a  robust  common  sense,  or  such 
a  sympathy  for  weakness.  It  was  this 
most  wonderful  and  uncommon  life,  and 
not  His  death,  which  is  the  true  centre 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

"Now,  let  us  look  at  the  light  which  we 
get  from  the  spirit  guides  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  Christianity.  Opinion  is  not  ab- 
solutely uniform  yonder,  any  more  than 
it  is  here ;  but  reading  a  number  of  mes- 
sages upon  this  subject  they  amount  to 
this.  There  are  many  higher  spirits  with 
our  departed.  They  vary  in  degree. 
Call  them  '  angels,'  and  you  are  in  touch 
with  old  religious  thought.  High  above 
all  these  is  tiie  greatest  spirit  of  whom 
they  have  cognizance — not  God,  since 
God  is  so  infinite  that  He  is  not  within 
their  ken — but  one  who  is  nearer  God 
and  to  that  extent  represents  God.  This 
is  the  Christ  Spirit.  His  special  care  is 
the  earth.  He  came  down  upon  it  at  a 
time  of  great  earthly  depravity — a  time 
when  the  world  was  almost  as  wicked  as 
it  is  now,  in  order  to  give  the  people  the 
lesson  of  an  ideal  life.  Then  He  re- 
turned to  His  own  high  station,  having 
left  an  example  which  is  still  occasionally 
followed.  That  is  the  story  of  Christ  as 
spirits  have  described  it.  There  is  no- 
thing here  of  atonement  or  redemption. 
But'  here  is  a  perfectly  feasible  and  rea- 
sonable scheme,  which  I.  for  one,  could 
readily  believe. 

"If  such  a  view  of  Christianity  were 
generally  accepted,  and  if  it  were  en- 
forced by  assurance  and  demonstration 
from  the  Nezv  Revelation  which  is  coming 
to  us  from  the  other  side,  then  we  should 
have  a  creed  which  might  unite  the 
churches,  which  might  be  reconciled  to 
science,  which  might  defy  all  attacks,  and 
which  might  carry  the  Christian  faith  on 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Reason  and 
faith  would  at  last  be  reconciled,  a  night- 
mare would  be  lifted  from  our  minds, 
and  spiritual  peace  would  prevail." 


According  to  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  there- 
fore, spiritualism  is  in- no  way  antagonis- 
tic to  Christianity,  instead  it  wcmld  bring 
about  a  great  Christian  revival. 

The  slaughter  of  millions  of  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  has  awakened  a  desire  the  world 
over  to  communicate  with  the  unseen  if 
possible,  and  countless  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  wives  and  sisters  are  ask- 
ing, "Do  the  Dead  Return?"  On  the 
whole,  though,  this  is  a  selfish  desire.  It 
is  to  heal  our  own  heartache  that  we  wish 
to  speak  with  our  loved  ones.  We  want 
to  be  comforted,  we  do  not  want  to  com- 
fort them.  The  possibility  of  establish- 
ing such  communication  attracts  people 
to  spiritualism,  just  as  the  possibility  of 
being  cured  of  physical  ills  attracts 
people  to  Christian  Science.  But 
whilst  the  compelling  attraction  of 
spiritual  ism  may  be  the  prospect  it 
offers  of  communication  with  the 
dead,  the  abiding  interest  is  what  it  can 
tell  us  about  what  is  likely  to  happen  to- 
ns when  our  turn  comes  to  cross  the 
narrow  stream. 

It  is  astonishing  how  similar  are  the 
accounts  which  have  been  obtained  in 
different  countries  at  different  times,  and^ 
quite  independently  by  mediums  and. 
automatic  writers  as  to  what  happens 
when  we  die.  Few  people  still  imagine 
that  the  spirits  of  all  who  die  suddenly 
acquire  infinite  wisdom.  The  spirits  on 
the  other  side  must  vary  in  intelligence 
and  knowledge  much  as  do  men  and 
women  on  this.  That  would  entirely  ac- 
count for  the  differences  in  the  accounts 
received  of"  what  the  unseen  is  like.  Ask 
half  a  hundred  people  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  life  in  Australia,  and  you  w^ould 
have  fifty  varying  versions  of  the  same 
thing.  The  principal  facts  might  be 
similarly  chronicled,  but  the  details  would 
differ  immensely.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment in  the  accounts  purporting  to  come 
from  beyond  about  the  life  there,  but 
they,  too,  dift"er  in  details. 

In  view  of  the  immense  interest  now 
being  taken  in  spiritualism  and  psychic 
matters  generally.  I  hope  to  return  to  the 
subject  at  an  early  opportunity,  and  will 
touch  specially  on  what  spiritualists  have 
to  say  about  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
Meanwhile  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  my  readers  think  about  the  whole.- 
question. 
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DAVID    LOW    IN    LONDON. 


David  Low,  Australia's  finest  car- 
toonist, is  making  a  great  stir  in  London. 
He  reached  the  metropolis  early  in 
October,  and  a  few  days  later  his  first 


THE     DOPE    DENTIST. 
John    (waking   up     again):    "The     gas     was 
gi-eat,  but  how  about  tlie  dentistry?" 


cartoons  were  appearing  in  The  Star  and 
The  Daily  News.  He  is  specialising  on 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  just  as  he  did  on  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  most  of  his  cartoons  deal 


The   What-is-it  :    "  All   done  by  kindness." 


THE    GREAT    WASTEMINSTER    JAZZ. 


; 
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OVERSTRAINED   HUMP. 

The  Camel  :  "  By  the  way,  has  either  of 
you  gentlemen  heard  that  old  saying  about  a 
Camel's  Baclc  and  a  Last  Straw?" 
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THE    MISSING    PILOT. 

John  Bull:  "  Weugh  !  Does  the  Aliens  Bill 
say  anything  about  Welsh  pilots  who  Bublet 
their  jobs?" 


%i0^fii^ 


-  POMP    HARDER.    JOHN 
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satirically  with  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  has  already  introduced  some 
special  types  which  have  caught  the 
popular  imagination.  For  instance,  he 
always  represents  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment 'as  a  two-headed  .  donkey,  and 
readers  of  The  Bulletin  will  find  many 
of  those  happy  touches  which  gave  his 
work  in  Australia  that  distinction  and 
personality  which  made  it  great.  The 
reproductions  herewith  give  some  idea 
of  the  splendid  work  David*  Law  is  doing 
in  England.  All  the  ofriginal's  appeared 
in  The  Star. 
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THE    WHAT-IS-IT. 
Coalition  Liberal  :   "  Yours,  I  think.' 
Coalition  Tort  :   "  Yours,  I  believe." 
Both  :   "  Ours,   I'm  afraid." 


THE  SIGNAL. 


BANISHING   HATRED. 


Anatole  France,  the  famous  French 
ncr/elist,  delivered  the  opening  address 
before  the  Congress  of  the  Trade  Unions 
of  French  Elementary  School  Teachers, 
held  at  Tours,  and  the  keynote  of  his 
speech  was  sounded  in  this  sentence: 
"  The  war  has  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  the  popular  education  oi  to-morrow 
must  be  altogether  different  from  that  of 
former  days."  It  was,  M.  France  said, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
hope  that  he  addressed  the  teachers,  for 
the  future  was  in  their  hands,  and  in 
great  measure  it  v^^ould  be  made  by  their 
intelligence  and  their  plains. 

What  a  task  was  theirs  at  this  moment, 
when  the  old  social  systems  were  crumb- 
ling under  the  weight  of  errors,  and  vic- 
tors and  vanquished,  exchanging  looks  of 
hatred,  were  falling  into  a  cotvmion  abyss 
of  misery.     In  the  social  and  moral  dis- 


order, produced  by  the  war  and  perpetu- 
ated by  the  peace  which  had  followed  it, 
they  had  everything  to  make  and  to  re- 
make. They  must  create  a  new 
humanity,  awaken  new  intelligence,  if 
they  did  not  wish  Europe  to  fall  into  im- 
becility and  barbarism.      / 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  banish 
from  the  school  everything  that  could 
make  children  like  war  and- its  crimes, 
and  that  alone  would  demand  long  and 
constant  effort,  unless  indeed  all  the 
panoplies  were,  in  the  near  future,  swept 
away  by  the  blast  of  universal  revolu- 
tion. 

In  the  French  bourgeoisie  great  and 
small,  and  even  in  the  proletariat,  the 
destructive  instincts  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  justly  reproached  were 
sedulously  cultivated.  Only  a  few  days 
before  M.  de  la  Fouchardiere  had  asked 
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at  a  bookseller's  for  books  suitable  for  a 
little  ^irl.  and  had  been  offered  nothing 
but  accounts  and  pictures  of  slaughter, 
massacres,  and  exterminations.  Next 
mid-Lent  they  woxild  see  in  Paris,  in  the 
Champs  Elysecs  and  on  the  boulevards, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  little  boys 
dressed  by  their  inept  mothers  as 
Generals  and  Field-Marshals.  Motion 
pictures  would  show  children  the  beauties 
of  war  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the 
military  career,  and  so  long  as  there  were 
soldiers  there  wooild  be  wars.  The  diplo- 
matists of  the  Allies  had  allowed  Ger- 
many still  to  have  soldiers  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  themselves.  Children 
were  going  to  be  brought  up  to  be  sol- 
diers from  the  cradle. 

It  was  for  the  teachers  to  break  with 
these  dangerous  practices.  They  must 
make  the  children  love  peace  and  the 
works  of  peace.  They  must  teach  them 
to  hate  war.  They  must  banish  from 
their  teaching  everything  that  excited 
hatred  of  the  foreigner,  even  of  our 
enemies  of  yesterday.  Not  that  one  ought 
to  be  indulgent  to  crime  and  absolve  all 
the  guilty,  but  because  every  people,  no 
matter  what,  at  any  time  whatever,  in- 
cluded more  victims  than  criminals,  be- 
cause innocent  generations  must  not  be 
punished  for  the  guilty,  and,  above  all, 
because  all  the  peoples  had  much  to  for- 
give one  another. 

M.  France  went  on  to  recommend  his 
hearers  to  read  a  recent  book  by  Michel 
Corday,  Les  Mains  Propres  {Clean 
Hands),  and  quoted  from  it  the  sentence, 
"  I  hate  him  who  debases  man  to  the 
level  of  the  beast  by  inciting  him  to  at- 
tack anybody  that  does  not  resemble 
him."  "  From  the  bottom  o-f  my  heart," 
said  M.  France,  "  I  invoke  the  disappear- 
ance of  that  kind  of  person  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  hate  nothing  except 
hatred." 

The  most  necessary  and  most  simple 
task  of  the  teacher,  he  continued,  was  to 
make  hatred  hated.  The  state  to  which 
a  devastating  war  had  reduced  France 
and  ■  the  world  imposed  upon  the 
teachers  duties  of  exceptional  complexity 
and  difficulty.  Without  hope  of  obtain- 
ing help  or  support,  or  even  consent,  they 


had  to  change  elementary  education  from 
top  to  bottom  in  order  to  train  workers. 

There  was  no  room  in  the  society  of 
to-day  for  any  but  workers ;  the  others 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  hurricane. 
And  they  must  train  intelligent  workers 
instructed  in  the  crafts  that  they  prac- 
tised, knowing  what  were  their  duties 
to  the  national  community  and  to  the 
human  community. 

"  Burn,"  said  M.  France,  '*  bum  all  the 
books  that  teach  hatred !  Extol  labour 
and  love.  Train  for  us  men  capable  of 
trampling  under  foot  the  vain  splendours 
cf  barbaric  glory  and  of  resisting  the 
sanguinary  ambitions  of  the  nationalisms 
and  imperialisms  that  have  annihilated 
their  fathers.  No  more  industrial  rival- 
ries !  No  more  wars !  Only  labour  and 
peace!  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  either 
become  citizens  of  the  warld  or  see  the 
whole  of  civilisation  perish." 

M.  France  suggested  that  there  should 
be  attached  to  the  International  of  the 
workers  a  delegation  of  the  teachers  of 
all  nations  to  formulate  in  common  a 
universal  system  of  instruction  and  con- 
sider the  means  to  be  taken  to  implant 
in  young  minds  the  ideas  from  which 
would  spring  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  union  of  the  peoples. 

He  concluded  thus :  "  Reason,  wis- 
dcm,  intelligence,  forces  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  you  that  have  always  been  piously 
invoked,  come  to  me,  aid  me,  strengthen 
my  feeble  vo'ice,  carry  it,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible, to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
diffuse  it  everywhere  where  men  of  good- 
will are  found,  to  listen  to  the  beneficent 
truth;  A  new  order  of  things  is  bom! 
The  powers  of  evil  are  dying,  poisoned 
by  their  crime.  The  covetous  and  the 
cruel,  the  devourers  of  the  peoples,  are 
perishing  of  a  surfeit  of  blood.  Sorely 
smitten  by  the  fault  of  their  blind  or 
villainous  masters,  mutilated,  decimated. 
the  proletariats  yet  stand  erect.  They 
are  going  to  unite  in  order  to  form  but  a 
single  universal  proletariat,  and  we  shall 
see  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  Socialist 
prophecy — "  the  union  of  the  workers 
will  bring  peace  to  the  world.'  " 
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Our  Asiatic  Neighbours. 

VII.-WHITE  AUSTRALIA  AS  A  SOCIAL  IDEAL. 


By  John  A. 

The  phrase,  "  White  Australia,"  covers 
two  distinct  ideals.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  sentiment  that  glorifies  race-pre- 
judice into  a  religion.  On  the  other  we 
have  the  social  ideal  of  a  White  Aus- 
tralia— of  a  people  that,  having  made 
some  progress  along  the  white  way  of 
freedom,  hopes  that  its  further  progress 
will  not  be  impeded  by  the  introduction 
of  an  alien  servile  caste.  We  who  up- 
hold the  latter  ideal  want  honest  toil  to 
be  honourable,  responsible,  healthful, 
hopeful ;  we  believe  that  the  importation 
of  unlimited  numbers  of  underpaid,  ser- 
vile coloured  workers  would  tend  to 
"bring  bodily  toil  into  contempt  and  the 
toilers  to  hopeless  degradation.  We 
want  those  among  us  who  have  oppor- 
tunity and  power  to  feel  more  and  more 
their  responsibility  to  their  fellow-men 
and  women,  and  to  the  rising  generation. 
Introduce  a  supply  of  servile  labour,  and 
you  destroy  the  sense  of  responsibility ; 
power  becomes  the  means  of  accumulat- 
ing more  and  mere  power,  and  of  reduc- 
ing the  toilers— alien  and  Australian 
alike — to  lower  and  lower  degradation. 
And  we  see  the  vision  of  children  and 
children's  children  sacrificed  thus — the 
rich  corrupted  with  luxury  and  irrespon- 
sible mastery,  the  poor  robbed  of  all 
hope.  We  revolt  against  that  vision ;  we 
demand  a  White  Australia. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  the  two 
ideals  distinct.  Race-prejudice  is  not  a 
noble  sentiment.  Whilst  we  must  make 
due  allowance  for  its  action,  we  are 
liable,  if  we  abandon  ourselves  to 
prejudice,  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  ideal  of  an  Australia  white  in  skin 
only.  Prejudice  blinds  us  to  the  nobler 
ideal.  It  tends  to  lead  us  coimter  to  the 
true  White  Australia. 

In  the  series  of  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  stead's  in  the  past  few  months 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  present 
trend  toward  a  mingled  policy  of  ex- 
clusion and  exploitation  of  the  Asiatics 
is  brlngnig  us  to  hopeless  confusion.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  those  of  us  who  feel 


Brailsford. 

keenly  on  the  matter  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  we  may  have  been,  all 
unconsciously,  helping  to  paint  Australia 
black.  Unfortunately,  I  am  convinced 
that  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  present 
policies.  I  shall  try  to  size  up  briefly  the 
situation  from  this  point  of  view : — 

We  condemn  exploitation.  For  fear 
lest  some  men  should  become  mere  in- 
struments of  gain  for  other  men,  we  for- 
bid the  importation  of  low-waged 
Asiatics.  Yet  we  permit,  and  even  en- 
courage, the  exploitation  of  these  same 
Asiatics  under  far  worse  conditions  in 
their  own  lands,  and  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  taken  under  indenture 
contracts.  And  we  not  only  permit  the 
profits  of  that  exploitation  to  be  brought 
home  to  enrich  our  investing  classes  by 
hundreds  cf  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum ;  we  demand  that  it  shall  be  so ; 
as  a  people,  we  are  willing  to  fight  for  it. 
It  is  as  if  we  shut  out  the  ocean  with  a 
dyke,  but  left  our  land  open  to  flooding 
from  tidal  creeks.  The  absurdity  of  the 
contradiction  would  be  moflre  apparent  if 
East  and  West  were  smaller  communities 
and  closer  together.  Imagine  two  ad- 
joining villages,  with  wages  and  general 
prices  in  the  East  village  only  a  fourth 
of  what  they  are  in  the  West  village. 
No  Eastern  workers  are  permitted  to  be 
employed  in  the  West  village,  for  fear 
cf  undercutting;  but  the  lords  of  the 
West  are  not  hindered  in  drawing  enor- 
mous wealth  every  month  from  the 
profits  of  employing  these  Easterners  in 
their  own  village,  and  selling  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  world  at  large.  If  we  lived 
closer  to  one  another,  we  shonld  see 
clearly  that  this  process  must  needs 
widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  the  powerful  and  the  powerless, 
in  our  West  village,  as  it  is  actually  doing. 
We  should  see  then  that  this  class  divi- 
sion is  tending  more  and  more  to  the 
character  of  a  hard  caste  cleavage  of  the 
very  kind  that  we  set  out  to  avoid. 

But  in  our  big  complicated  world  the 
process  is  hidden,  and  therefore  all  the 
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more  dangerous.  U>  workings  in  the 
Australasian  colonics  are  especially  ob- 
scure for  the  reason  that  our  communi- 
ties are  in  some  measure  themselves  ex- 
ploiters of  the  East,  and  in  some  measure 
the  victims  of  Old  World  exploitation. 
(If  there  comes  a  slump  in  land  value.- 
— as  economists  freely  predict — we  shall 
soon  see  in  what  a  grip  x\ustralia  is  held 
by  crverseas  financiers.)  But,  however 
obscure,  the  process  goes  on.  It  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  class  divisions ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  potent.  Investing 
people  use  their  po-wer  to  exploit 
Asiatics  as  a  means  of  bringing  unruly 
workers  to  submission  ;  yet  they  hardly 
know  that  they  are  making  use  of  such 
a  weapon.  They  have  a  saying  that  the 
workers'  ill-behaviour  is  "  driving  capi- 
tal abroad."  What  does  it  mean?  It 
means  that  there  are  other  lands  in  which 
the  workers  are  more  docile,  content  with 
lower  wages  and  poorer  conditions,  con- 
tent to  have  no  say  in  management.  I 
am  not  contending  that  there  are  no 
faults  on  the  wo-rkers'  side.  What  I  wish 
to  make  clear  is  that,  whether  the 
workers  are  right  or  wrong,  they  are 
powerless  against  this  weapon.  They  are 
bound  in  the  long  run  to  submit  to  the 
investors'  terms  or  to  see  capital  ''  driven 
abrcad  " — capital  which  might  have  been 
invested  in  home  industries. 

Here  is  the  vicious  cycle :  Class  strife 
inclines  investors  to  send  more  capital 
abroad.  Hence  come  further  accumula- 
tions of  investment  capital,  wdthotit  cor- 
responding advantage  to  the  home 
workers ;  hence  wider  division  of 
classes ;  more  strife :  and  round  again  in 
the  same  circle. 

How  are  decent  homely  folk  to  deal 
with  a  problem  of  this  kind?  They  have 
their  neighbourly  interests,  their  trade 
comradeship,  their  housekeeping  pro- 
blems, with  buttter  at  1/9  and  kerosene 
at  10/-  a  tin.  Suppose  they  da  make 
time  to  study  racial  problems.  Suppose 
they  decide  that  investors  should  be  pre- 
vented from  using  this  weapon  of  foreign 
investment  to  keep  the  home  workers  in 
subjection,  how  can  they  make  their  will 
effective?  The  problem  is  too  puzzling, 
is  it  not?    Shall  we  not  let  it  be? 

No,  we  cannot  ignore  our  Asiatic  pro- 
blem. It  forces  itself  upon  us.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  exclusionism. 
Yet  we  are  constantlv  faced  with  diffi-' 
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culties,  even  apart  from  the  central  diftii 
oulty — impossibility   rather — of   reconcilj 
ing    exclusion    with    exploitation.      Wc 
have  the  difticulty  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory :  On  the  one  hand  we  feel  it  un- 
natural y^  play  dog-in-the-manger  in  thi 
vast  waste  that  we  have  utterly  failed  to 
develop;  yet  we  feel  just  as  surely  that 
it   would  be   impossible  to  draw  a  line 
across    Australia    like    the    Mason-and-. 
Dixon  line  that  used  to  divide  the  white  , 
area   from   the   slave  area   in   America,  j 
Then  we  have  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  competition  of  Asiatics  on  the  sea.  1 
We  can  legislate  to  exclude  Asiatics  from 
our  coastal  trade,    unless    they  are  em- 
ployed under  conditions  equal  to  those 
we  demand  for  our  own  seafarers.     But 
even  this  is  not  easy.     Will  the  Naviga-  i 
tion  Act.  so  long  promised  and  so  long  I 
delayed,  bring  satisfaction?     It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  clauses  designed  to 
put  an  end  to  unfair  conditions  on  ship- 
board in  the  coastal  service  will  be  effec- 
tive.    Even  if  they  are,  the  whole  pro- 
blem of  overseas  shipping  remains  un- 
touched.    Asiatic   crews,    receiving   low 
wages  and  living  in  such  conditions  as 
other  Governments  see  fit  to  permit,  are 
free  as  ever  to  compete  for  the  world's 
trade.      They   have   cheaply   built   ships, 
too.      How   can   our   Western   shipping 
companies  possibly  compete,  if  they  have 
to  pay  wages  according  to  Western  stan- 
dards, and  to  give  the  wholesome  condi- 
tions that  Western  Governments  now  de- 
mand   for    their   crews?      Our    present 
policy  simply  leads  us  into  a  blind  alley. 

Then  our  exclusionists  are  finding  that 
it  is  futile  to  keep  out  Asiatic  workers 
while  admitting  cheap  goods  made  in 
Asia.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
undercutting  is  more  severe  when  the 
goods  are  brought  in  than  when  the 
Asiatics  compete  with  us  in  our  own 
lands.  The  natural  consequence  is  a  de- 
mand for  higher  and  higher  "  protec- 
tive "  tarift"s,  and  in  some  cases  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  competition 
•  have  asked  for  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  importation  from  Asia.  Tariff's  may 
protect  the  home-made  goods  in  the  home 
markets.  But  they  simply  add  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Western-made  goods  in 
competing  with  the  products  of  the  East 
for  the  world's  markets.  For  the  un- 
questionable effect  of  import  tariffs, 
apart  from  taking  wealth  from  one  sec- 
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tion  of  the  community  to  give  it  to  an- 
other, is  to  raise  price-standards  all  round 
in  the  protected  country,  and  so  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production.  Perhaps 
the  desired  protection  could  be  obtained 
without  the  ill-effect  by  the  payment  of 
bounties  to  assist  home  production ;  but 
hitherta  our  politicians  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  suggest  such  a  course,  which 
would  enable  the  people  to  see  how  their 
money  was  being  taken  from  them.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  take  their  wealth 
by  the  obscure  action  of  Customs  tariifs. 

Is  there  no  sdution  for  the  problem 
of  Asiatic  competition  in  the  world's 
shipping  and  the  world's  commerce?  It 
seems  to  me  that  none  can  be  hoped  for 
unless  a  stable  universal  currency  can 
l)e  established  and  labour  conditions  be 
settled  by  international  and  inter-racial 
agreement.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  reach  that  point.  As  it  is,  our  very 
policies  of  exclusion  and  "  protection," 
however  necessary  they  may  be  under 
present  conditions,  simply  help  to*  main- 
tain the  divergence  of  price  standards, 
and  so  to  keep  Western  industries  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  " 

In  this  manner  exclusionism  defeats  its 
own  purpose,  in  so  far  as  that  purpose  is 
'  to  give  white  workers  fuller  opportuni- 
ties in  life  and  to  help  those  employers 
who  aim  to  give  "  white  "  conditions  to 
their  workers.  By  keeping  up  price  stan- 
dards in  the  West,  and  even  raising  them, 
it  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
-^uch  wcrkers  and  sucli  employers  to 
compete  in  the  world's  commerce  and 
transportation.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
•gives  the  exploiter — the  investor  who 
cares  not  a  rap  under  what  conditions  his 
profits  are  made — increasing  opportuni- 
ties to  draw  large  tribute  from  the  em- 
ployment of  low-waged  toilers  in  the 
East  and  the  tropics. 

In  my  first  chapters  I  pointed  out  how 
the  eagerness  of  Western  investors  to 
draw  this  tribute  from  the  East  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  Japanese  in- 
terests. This  is  the  most  likely  occasion 
of  war  with  Japan — a  war  into  which 
our  peopl-e  would  be  led  blindfold,  with 
no  real  interest  of  theirs  at  stake.  Later 
I  suggested  that  the  effects  produced 
upon  our  social  life  and  our  racial  vitality 
by  this  practice  of  drawing  tribute  from 
another  people  were  our  most  serious 
Deril.  , 


The  devotee  of  a  White  Australia — an 
Australia  white  in  life,  not  merely  in  skin 
— has  reason  to  be  anxious.  He  sees  the 
workers  of  Australia  and  of  other  Wes- 
tern lands  despairing  o'f  obtaining  social 
reform  without  a  complete  overthrow  of 
the  system  called  capitalism.  If  he  has 
read  history,  he  sees  little  to  hope  for 
from  a  revolution  unaccompanied  by 
evolution  of  the  social  spirit  among  us. 
From  such  overturnings  come  reactions, 
and  new  tyrannies.  He  sees  the  danger 
that  our  people  may  despair  of  the  long 
and  hopeless  struggle  against  complex 
forces,  whose  rebound  seems  only  to 
throw  them  farther  back.  Will  they  not 
then  listen  to  the  tempter — the  economist 
who  argues  thus:  "If  the  Asiatic  can 
produce  things  cheaper  than  you,  it  is, 
better  he  should  do  so.  Let  him  do  your 
dirty  work.  Why  should  a  white  man 
sweat  when  black  and  yellow  men  are 
willing  to  sweat  for  him?  Let  them  be 
your  slaves !  Only  see  to  it  that  you  re- 
tain the  mastery!" 

It  is  a  tempting  argument.  Those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  living  by  the 
sweat  of  other  men's  brows  rare;,ly  reflect 
that  that  way  lies  decay  and  ruin.  Shall 
we  see  the  ideal  of  White  Australia 
brought  to  nought  by  those  who  think 
they  are  its  most  ardent  devotees?  The 
present  drift  is  likely  to  bring  us  even  to 
this.  At  all  events  there  is  no  hope  in 
the  combination  of  prejudiced  exclusion- 
ism and  domineering  exploitation. 

From  the  social  and  industrial  point 
of  view,  from  which  I  have  presented 
this  study,  it  is  seen  that  the  outlook  is 
not  bright.  Meantime,  we  are  drifting 
toward  war.  It  would  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  we  are  already  at 
war ;  for  the  carnage  of  battle  is  not  the 
only  sacrifice  to  Moloch ;  the  sacrifices 
begin   as   soon    as    suspicion  begins   to 

minister  at   our  worship. 

» 

Since  I  began  writing  on  this  subject 
a  few  years  ago,  I  have  found  many 
who  agree  with  me  that  a  change  is 
needed  in  our  attitude  toward  the  Asiatic 
peoples.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see 
jFrom  what  diverse  classes  and  interests 
have  come  requests  for  positive  sugges- 
tions for  promoting  better  understanding 
between  the  people  of  Australasia  and 
the  people  of  China,  Japan  and  India. 
In  a  concluding  article  I  shall  submit 
a  few  such  suggestions. 


< 
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Mr.  1  )t)ii<^Ias  Ck)l(lring  spent  last  Sep- 
tember wanderinq-  about  Germany  trying^ 
to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  actual  political 
situation  there.  He  contributes  his  ex- 
periences to  The  English  Reviezv.  He 
slates  that  he  did  not  find  a  single  Ger- 
man politician  who  could  explain  the 
position  to  him  or  discover  a  single  pro- 
phet whose  prophecies  seemed  worth  re- 
peating. The  "  revclution  "  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  was,  he  says,  simply  a  collapse 
followed  by  a  change  of  Government. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Imperial  figure- 
head it  is  true  that  members  of  the  Majority 
SociaUst  Party  came  into  office.  But  if  Eng- 
lish Liberals  and  Labourites  pin  any  faith  to 
B  the  blessed  word  "  Socialist,"  they  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  If  Messrs.  Lloyd  George 
and  Winston  Churchill  happened  to  be  Prus- 
sians they  would — as  regards  their  political 
ideas,  Sind,  in  particular,  their  fear  of  Bolshe- 
vism— be  fully  qualified  for  membership  of  the 
present  "  revolutionary  "  German  Cabinet. 

He  found  everywhere  in  Germany, 
though,  a  terror  of  communism  obsessing 
the  propertied  class  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  it  does  tlie  English  burgeoisie 
to-day. 

The  German  capitalists  are  desperate.  They 
realise  that,  with  two  or  three  years  of  tran- 
quillity and  stable  Government,  they  may  be 
able  to  turn  the  corner  and  reach  safety.  But 
can  they  count  on  that  period  of  "  law  and 
order"?  In  their  efforts  to  secure  it,  it  is 
certain  that,  like  men  fighting  for  their  very 
lives,  they  will  stick  at  nothing.  On  the  whole, 
their  point  of  view  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand and  to  condone.  They  resemble  the 
remnants  of  the  crew  of  a  foundered  ship 
who  have  managed'  to  save  themselves  by  mak- 
ing a  raft.  They  are  within  sight  of  land, 
their  rescue,  they  think,  is  only  a  question  of 
time ;  but  now  some  of  the  survivors  have 
lost  their  reason  and  persist  in  trj'ing  to  over- 
turn the  raft  and  precipitate  everyone  into  the 
sea.  These  madmen,  these  would-be  wreckers, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  capitalists,  are  the  members 
of  the  Communist  partj'. 

At  all  costs,  therefore,  the  communists 
must  be  suppressed,  and  as  the  capitalists 
and  the  middle  classes  have  control  of 
the  instruments  of  force,  the  process  of 
suppression  is  now  proceeding  through- 
out Germany  with  extreme  vigour. 

The  word  communist  is  rarel}'  mentioned 
in  conversation  above  a  whisper.  Harmless 
"  intellectuals "  are  arrested  in  the  dead  of 
night,  on  the  denunciation  of  a  concierge  or 
spiteful  servant,  and  hurried  off  to  gaol,  where 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  them.  Workmen 
believed  to  hold  communist  views  have  a  ten- 


dency lo  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace 
The  gaols  throughout  Germany  are  crammed 
with  political  prisoners,  and  recourse  has  had 
to  be  made  to  the  internment  camps  originally 
used  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  Painters,  poets, 
journalists,  and  other  intellectuals  seem  to 
have  suffered  particularly  from  this  white 
terror. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  terrorism 
which  has  been  established  to  crush  the 
communists  has  quite  the  opposite  effect. 
In  Germany,  says  Mr.  Goldring,  as  in 
Entente  countries,  the  bourgeoisie  has 
been  unable  to  learn  the  simple  lesson  | 
that  all  the  bombs,  rifles  and  machine  \ 
guns  in  the  world  are  impotent  against 
an  idea. 

It  ^s    not    my    business    here    to    argue   the 
merits    or     demerits    of     communism     as      a  | 
political  theory:  I  am  concerned  solely  to  try  | 
to  get  at  the  facts  about  the  communists.    And,   j 
after     seeing    and    talking    to    several    leaders   i 
of  the  German  communist  movement,  and  to 
verj^  many  of  the  rank  and  file,  I  must  add 
mj'  testimony  that   intellectually  and   morally 
they  struck  me  as  being  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  character,  whose  honesty  was  be-   j 
yond  question  and  whose  courage  was  an  in-    | 
'spiration.    It  seems  to  me  about  time  that  even    j 
our  most  reactionary  newspapers  left  off  de- 
scribing as  thieves  and  murderers  people  who 
are  well  known  to  be  nothing,  of  the  sort.    The 
absurd  and  prolonged  vilification  of  Lenin  and  ■■ 
the  Russian  communists,  and  the  policy  based  i 
on  it,   shows  to  what  a  .condition  of  muddle  i 
and   disgrace   persistent  lying   can   reduce   us.  | 
Surely,  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  com-  | 
munist  ideal  might  begin  now,  with  advantage,  ] 
to    face   a    few   self-evident   truths   about   the  ] 
personal  character   and   abilities   of   their   op-   ' 

ponents !  \ 

.1 

He  does  not  think  that  there  is  much  : 
chance  of  a  communistic  regime  being  \ 
established  in  Germany  just  now.  It  : 
must  come  eventually  as  a  result  of  the  •: 
economic  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  \ 
but  meanwhile  the  Independent  Socialist  I 
Party  has  a  great  opportunity.  ; 

The    Independents    are    distinguished    from  ; 

the  communists  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  they  ; 

wear  a  different  label  and  are  more  "  respect-  \ 

able."     This,  however,  is  a  distinction  of  the  > 

first  importance,  because  whereas  a  communist  j 

Germany    would    certainly    be    blockaded    and  ^ 

starved  out  by  its  capitalist  neighbours,  an  In-  ■ 

dependent  Socialist  Government  would  have  a  ! 

reasonable  chance  of  being  left  in  peace.  .  .  .  i 

The  Independents   favour  the  policy  of  com-  i 

promise   which   has  been   forced  upon   Lenin.  ; 

They  see  that  while  the  full  communist  pro-  ] 

gramme  cannot  be  carried  out  yet,   many  of  ' 

its  essential  points  can  be  secured  by  ordinary  ; 
Parliamentarv    action.      In    Haase.    the    Inde- 
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pendents  have  a  leader  of  marked  ability,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
he  may  come  into  power  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  many  communists  will  support  him. 

The  position  of  the  militarist  parties 
in  Germany  is  obscure.  The  "  Noskitos," 
as  the  soldier  recruited  by  Noske  the 
Minister  of  Defence  are  called,  come 
from  brutal  elements  of  the  old  army, 
and  have  shown  themselves  quite  willing 
to  shoot  down  their  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  working  classes.  Their  discipline, 
however,  is  admittedly  bad.  There  are 
plenty  of  leaders  with  great  reputations, 
notably,  Ludendorff,  Lettow-Vorbeck 
and  Goltz.  who  are  personally  exceed- 
ingly popular. 

But  although  leaders  could  be  found  in 
plenty  for  a  movement  to  restore  the  old 
regime,  I  was  assured  by  people  of  widely 
divergent  political  views  that  they  would 
never  be  able  to  scrape  together  an  krmy  to 
follow  them.  Many  of  the  best  officers  of  the 
old  German  army,  particularly  those  belong- 
ing to  the  technical  branches  of  the  service, 
have  already  been  recruited  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  which,  since  the  Armistice,  has 
been  offering  attractive  contracts  to  German 
engineers,  flying  men,  etc.,  willing  to  take  ser- 
vice with  the  Japanese  forces.  The  various 
anti-Bolshevist  groups  in  Russia  have  also  ab- 
sorbed a  considerable  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed professional  soldiers  of  the  officer  class, 
who  might  otherwise  be  available  for  reaction- 
ary intrigues. 

This  is  the  first  definite  statement  I 
have  seen  about  the  recruiting  of  Ger- 
man experts  by  Japanese,  but  it  is  indeed 
significant.  The  Japanese  are  spending 
great  sums  on  aeroplanes,  but,  despite 
their  greatest  efforts,  they  have  failed  to 
develop  flying  men.  The  Germans  can 
iiy,    though !      In    regard    to    the    Peace 


Treaty,  Mr.  Goldring  found  that  the  only 
political  party  which  does  not  coinplain 
bitterly  <yi  its  penal  clauses  is  the  com- 
munist party. 

The  communists  would  not  have  them  one 
whit  less  stupid  or  abominable,  for  they  rely 
on  the  greed  and  the  short  sight  of  the  En- 
tente capitalists  to  bring  about  a  breakdown 
of  the  capitalist  system,  not  only  in  Germany 
but  throughout  Europe.  The  sound  basis  of 
the  communist  reasoning  in  regard  to  the 
Treaty  is  clearly  appreciated  by  the  more  in- 
telligent politicians  of  the  bourgeoisie  both  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  with  the  result  that 
in  both  countries  a  propaganda  campaign  is 
being  carried  on  to  secure  a  modification  of 
the  more  disastrous  conditions.  From  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  "  Bol- 
shevism," the  worst  point  about  the  Treaty 
is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
has  been  left  unspecified.  This,  as  Professor 
Hans  Delbruck  pointed  out  to  me,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  German  financial  experts 
to  devise  any"  scheme  for  saving  the  situation. 
All  their  estimates  and  statistics  are  useless 
while  they  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  amount 
for  which  they  will  have  to  budget.  Apart 
from  the  indemnity  question,  the  most  alarm- 
ing feature  of  Germany's  economic  situation 
is  undoubtedly  the  collapse  of  the  value  of  the 
mark,  which  is  proving  a  fatal  handicap  to 
the  revival  of  industry.  Unless  the  German 
industries  can  recover,  the  country  cannot,  ob- 
viously, attempt  to  pay  its  debts.  The  remedy 
for  the  low  exchange,  in  Professor  Delbruck's 
view,  was  an  immediate  and  substantial  loan 
from  England  and  America. 

Everyone  in  Germany,  therefore,  is 
deeply  concerned  as  to  what  America 
will  do,  and  the  air  is  full  of  rumours 
about  colossal  deals  effected  by  American 
capitalists.  The  probability  of  a  working 
arrangement  eventuating  between  Ameri- 
can capital  and  German  industry  is  of 
tremendous  interest  to  the  whcle  world. 


WHAT   WILL    HAPPEN    TO   FRANCE? 


During  the  war,  the  Censo'r  was  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  with  me  because  I  re- 
viewed an  article,  which  had  appeared 
in  an  American  paper,  telling  of  the  ter- 
rible toll  tuberculosis  was  taking  in 
France,  and  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  com- 
bat it.  We  were  not  allowed  to  know 
that  anyone  was  dying  cf  consumption 
in  France,  although  we  were  constantly 
told  that  the  terrible  mortality  from  that 
disease  amongst  the  French  prisoners  in 
Germany  was  due  to  the  enemy  inoc- 
culating  their  unfortunate  captives  with 
tuberculosis  germs!     Probably  the   idea 


of  suppressing  any  reference  to  con- 
sumpticn  in  France  itself  was  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  prevalence  might  have 
discoiuited  this  particularly  idiotic  piece 
of  hate  propaganda.  Still,  despite  the 
Censor,  the  fact  remains  that  tuberculosis 
is  terribly  prevalent  in  France,  although, 
fortunately,  according  to  the  doctors  of 
the  Foundation,  much  can  be  done  to 
combat  it  successfully  by  educating  the 
people  to  be  sanitary  and  have  fresh  air 
in  their  houses  instead  of  keeping  all  the 
windows  closed  after  the  French  manner. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  preval- 
ence of  this  disease  is  the  alcoholism  of 
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the  people.  In  this  connection  a  strong 
crusade  was  inaugurated  in  France  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  without  apparently  very 
great  success.  M.  Jean  Finot  is  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  leaders  in  the 
anti-drink  crusade,  and  published  details 
in  hi.s  journal.  La  Rcirnc.  The  Censor 
|trom]>tly  suppressed  all  quotations  from 
these  here,  though.  Now.  however,  that 
the  censorship  is  lifted,  it  is  possible  to 
review  articles  dealing  with  this  subject 
which  are  appearing  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish periodicals.  One  from  the  pen  of 
Mme.  Marie  de  Petrot  is  published  in 
Thv  Contemporary.  The  war.  she  de- 
clares, has  developed  the  scourge  of 
alcoholism  in  all  its  hideousness.  but  it 
existed  already  and  dates  back  for  at 
least  fifty  years. 

Before  this  time  French  sobrietj'  was  re- 
nowned. During  Napoleon's  great  campaigns, 
the  soldier  drank  water:  in  this  war,  wine 
was  served  to  the  men  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  what  was  infinitely  worse,  the  infamous 
pnolc,  a  coarse  alcohol,  which  did  incalculable 
harm. 

Alcoholism,  she  says,  is  the  direct 
cause  of  30  per  cent,  oi  all  deaths  in 
France.  She*  forecasts  a  gloomy  future 
unless  something  drastic  be  done. 

The  prosperity  which  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  to  Fraiice  was  a  great  temptation  to 
a  people  so  passionately  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  life  as  the  French  are.  Alcohol  is 
the  great  Merchant  of  Pleasure — or  at  least 
its  semblance.  Under  its  sway,  sorrow  ap- 
pears less  acute,  happiness  is  intensified.  An 
easier  mode  of  life,  the  natural  consequence 
of  growing  wealth,  fostered  year  by  year  the 
national  vice ;  to-day  the  canker  has  eaten  into 
the  nation's  vitals  and  the  ravages  are  so  ini- 
mense  that,  unless  a  great  national  effort  i? 
made,  France  is  doomed  to  perish  miserably. 
\Vliat  will  be  the  advantage  that  we  have  con- 
quered the  outer  foe.  if  we  succumb  to  the 
inner  enemy?  A  nation  the  slave  of  alcohol- 
ism, is  not  productive  of  children — and  if  these 
are  the  offspring  of  alcoholic  parents,  they  are 
either  miserable  specimens  or  die  soon  after 
their  birth.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  juvenile 
criminals  are  tb.e  children  of  alcoholic  parents. 
The  problem  of  the  birth  rate  is  one  of  the 
most  weighty  in  France  at  this  moment,  and 
has  been  so  for  some  time  past.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  births  and  the  frightful  mor- 
tality among  young  children  threaten,  in  three 
generations,  to  reduce  the  population  of  forty 
million  inhabitants  to  one  of  twenty;  stamping 
us  eventually,  after  six  generations,  as  a  third 
or  fourth  class  nation  of  ten  million  people. 
With  six  millions  of  her  sons  dead  or  muti- 
lated, the  nation  is  bleeding  from  all  her  veins, 
and  unless  the  miracle  happens  for  which  all 
her  lovers  pray,  what  will  become  of  France, 
the  hope  of  the  world  ? 


Quality,    of    course,    often    makes    up 
for    quantity,    and    the    quality    of    the  I 
articl(?s  produced  in  France  in  the  past] 
has  placed  them  beyond  competition. 

With  the  exception  of  some  particular 
trades,  such  as  flower-making,  porcelain  manu- 
facture, carpet-weaving,  etc.,  the  high  standard 
once  reached  has  been  lowered.  Long  before 
1914,  our  manufacturers  complained  that  the 
output  of  their  ouvriers  was  inferior  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  that  of  the  German 
workmen.  The  reason?  It  was  a  simple  one. 
The  latter  were  far  less  addicted  to  alcohol 
than  our  men.  This  slackness  of  work  among 
the  French  artisans,  this  shortage  of  output 
spread  over  half  a  century,  is  by  far  more 
serious  than  the  industrial  stagnation  which 
followed  the  war  of  1870,  and  will  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  1914. 

Those  who  are  fighting  alcoholism  in 
France  do  not  direct  their  eflforts  against 
the  drinking  of  wine,  beer,  cider  or  perry,, 
but  against  absinthe  and  other  spirits. 
Mme.  Perrot  explains  the  incorrect  idea 
about  drunkenness  in  France  by  saying 
that  people  are  so  accustomed  to  meet 
those  who  are  slightly  "  gris,"  that  they 
take  no  notice  of  it,  and  that  vice  gene- 
rally flaunts  itself  less  in  France  than  in' 
other  countries.  But  it  is  easier  to  get 
intoxicated  in  France  than  anywhere 
else  as  is  shown  by  the  following  start- 
ling figures : — 

It  was  ascertained,  through  a  report  handed 
tOv  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1913,  that 
whilst  for  eighty  inhabitants  in  France  there 
is  a  wineshop,  only  one  exists  for  143  in 
Switzerland ;  for  170  in  Italy ;  for  200  in  Hol- 
land; for  246  in  Germany;  for  380  at  that 
time  in  the  States;  for  430  in  Great  Britain; 
for  9000  in  Norway  and  Canada.  Bars  and 
drinking-booths  have  increased  threefold  dur- 
ing the  last  seventy  years  in  France,  and,  im- 
fortunately,  woman  has  also  succumbed  to  the- 
Inner  Enemy.  Of  late  years,  especially  dur- 
ing the  war  and  the  consequent  greater  liberty, 
caused  by  the  absence  of  their  men-folk,  our 
women  have  become  the  prey  of  alcohol.  And' 
yet,  at  the  present  moment,  all  the  hopes  of 
the  nation  centre  round  woman.  Mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  if  they  were  not  voteless,  would 
go  straight  to  the  ballot-box  and  vote  for  a 
dry  France,  in  any  case  an  anti-alcoholic- 
France. " 

Women  liave  no'  votes  in  France,  al- 
though they  have  it  in  Germany  and' 
Austria,  and  Russia,  ^ven.  in  modified 
manner,  in  England.  The  Chamber  of" 
Deputies  has  granted  it  them  often,  but 
the  Senate  will  have  ncne  of  it  at  all. 
This  is  largely  due.  thinks  Mme.  Perrot, 
to  the  fact  that  women  in  France  have 
taken  up  the    cause    of    temperance  sO' 
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strongly  aiid  the  private  distillers  a.re 
Tcry  powerful  m  the  Senate,  and  fear 
that  their  enterpribes  would  be  interfered 
with  did  the  women  have  the  chance  of 
exercising  the  franchise.  The  Govern- 
wient  will  do  nothing  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  spirits.  Even  during  the  war  it  did 
Bot  limit  its  sale ;  it  was  Joflf re  who  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands  at  the 
Front.  Behind  the  lines,  says  Mme. 
-Perrot,  "  the  country  itself  remained  en- 


slaved,  crushed,   sick    unto   death   under 
the  power  of  King  Alcohccl  " : — 

M.  Poincare  never  touches  spirits;  the  Old 
Tiger  drinks  only  water;  M.  Herriot,  the 
genial  Mayor  of  Lyons,  and  Senator  of  tho 
Rhone,  all  these  are  anti-alcoholists.  They  arc 
powers  each  in  his  way;  they  largely  repre- 
sent the  Government.  Still  alcoholism 
flourishes,  and  the  Inner  Enemy  rules  France 
inidisturbed,  much  more  dangerous  and  more 
powerful  than  Germany  could  ever  have  been. 
A  man's  worst  enemies  are  those  of  his  own 
household ! 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  EUROPE'S  ARISTOCRACY. 

Writing  in  New  Europe,  Charles  Seig- 
nobos  tells  of  the  triumph  ai  the  small 
landowner  in  Europe.  The  eaStem  part 
of  Europe,  where  the  soil  constitutes  al- 
most the  only  wealth  of  the  country,  has 
remained  under  the  mediaeval  manorial 
system,  the  land  being  divided  up  into 
large  properties  belonging  to  the  noble 
families  on  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  peasants  were  either  tenants  or 
labourers.  This  system  held  sway  over 
an  immense  area  in  which  there  were 
eight  principal  landed  aristocracies. 


(1)  In  Russia,  in  the  districts  inhabited  by 
Great  Russians  and  in  the  Ukraine  east  of  the 
Dnieper,  the  pom-ieshchiks,  big  landed  pro- 
prietors whom  the  Tsars,  in  superficial  imita- 
tion of  Germany,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
noble;  (2)  in  the  Baltic  provinces  the  "Baltic 
Barons,"  a  stock  of  nobles  of  German  origin 
superimposed  upon  the  agrarian  population  of 
Esthonians  and  Letts;  (3)  in  Roumania,  the 
indigenous  stock  of  Boyars,  who  remained  in 
jJossession  of  their  estates  during  the  Turkish 
domination  and  inter-married  with  the  Phana- 
riot  nobles  sent  into  the  cotintry  to  exploit  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Sultan;  (4)  in  Hungary, 
the  Magyar  magnates  and  "gentry."  who 
have  overflowed  from  the  Magyar  districts 
into  those  inhabited  by  Slovak  and  Roumanian 
peasants;  (5)  in  Austria,  the  aristocrats  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna  who  possess  large 
domains  in  the  German  Alpine  provinces  and 
in  the  Czech  lands  of  the  Bohemian  Crown ; 
(6)  in  Prussia,  the  aristocracy  of  the  eastern 
provinces  (Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Prussia), 
the  Junkers,  the  "  Rittergut  "  proprietors,  who 
form  the  entourage  of  the  King  and  the  offi- 
cers' corps;  (7)  in  Poland,  the  slachta,  the  old 
fighting  stock,  which  has  become  an  aristo- 
cracy to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land  still 
belongs,  although  the  Russian  Government,  to 
weaken  the  national  resistance,  of  which  the 
nobility  was  the  soul,  forcibly  transferred  part 
of  the  land  to  the  peasants;  (8)  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Poland,  the  forhaer  depen- 
<kncies  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  (Lith- 
aania,  White  Russia,  Western  Ukraine)  and 
Galicia,  the  noble  families  descended  from 
Polish  immigrants  cr  from  the  indigenous  but 


Polonised  big  landowners,  who  to-day  form 
an  aristocracy  of  Polish  language  and  man- 
ners, superimposed  upon  the  indigenous  agra- 
rian population. 

The  war  proved  a  decisive  test  through 
which  the  Democratic  States  went  safely 
whilst  the  monarchies,  based  on  the 
manorial  system,  went  under.  The  re- 
volt against  the  system  began  in  the  least 
civilised  country,  Russia,  where  the  pea- 
sants seized  the  land  by  force,  and  the 
Bolsheviki  disorganised  the  military 
forces  which  alone  maintained  the  class 
of  large  proprietors.  In  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces the  rule  of  the  German  Baltic 
Barons  is  over  for  good.  In  Austria,  the 
crisis  is  more  complicated. 

The  Austrian  aristocracy,  whose  title  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  been  disputed  in  Ger- 
man Austria,  has  already  been  virtually 
abolished  in  the  new  Czech  republic  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  where  a  law  has  been 
passed  fixing  the  maximum  amount  of  land 
which  may  be  held  by  one  proprietor  at  190 
hectares.  The  large  properties,  which  have 
l)een  estimated  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  total 
acreage  of  the  country,  are  to  be  divided  up 
among  the  peasants.  Here  the  agrarian  re- 
volution is  being  carried  out  in  a  legal  and 
peaceful  manner,  by  gradual  steps,  and  with 
an  indemnity  for  expropriation.  The  same 
thing  will  be  done  with  regard  to  the  large 
domains'  of  the  Magyar  nobles  in  Slovakia, 
where  expropriation  and  the  distribution  of 
tlie  meadows  to  the  peasants  has  begun  in  an 
amicable  manner. 

In  its  oavn  country,  however,  the 
Magyar  aristrocracy  is  likely  to  have  a 
more  violent  overthrow,  whilst  in  Tran- 
sylvania a  campaign  of  dispossession  has 
been  begun  by  the  Roumanian  peasants. 

It  is  proceeding  at  the  same  time  in  the  old 
Roumanian  principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Government 
under  pressure  of  public  opinion.  It  began  on 
the  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war,  when,  in 
order  to  arouse  the  peasantry  in  the  national 
cause,  it  was  necessary  to  promise  them  owner- 
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ship  of  the  land.  This  promise,  wliicli  was 
held  up  hy  the  Rounianiaii  defeat  and  tlie  com- 
ing into  power  of  a  Gcrmanophil  Government, 
has  at  last  been  redeemed  by  a  law  whicli,  on 
similar  lines  to  that  passed  by  the  Czech  Re- 
public, fixes  a  maximum  of  land  to  be  held 
by  any  one  proprietor  and  institutes  a  system 
of  expropriation  and  indemnification  ;  tlic  land 
thus  rendered  availalilc  is  to  l)c  distributed 
among  the  peasants  whose  property  is  insuffi- 
cient for  their  needs. 

In  Poland  the  landlords  by  their  cham- 
pionship of  nationality  acquired  an  in- 
fluence over  the  people  which  they  are 
using  to-day  in  order  to  defend  their 
large  estates  against  all  revolutionary 
tendencies. ,  In  no  country  except  Prussia 
does  the  agrarian  revo'lution  tneet  with 
such  determined  opposition.  Galicia 
and  Posnania,  where  the  big  Polish  land- 
owners had  become  political  leaders,  re- 
main the  two  great  strongholds  of  landed 
aristocracy  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  order  to  divert  the  cupidity  of  the  Polish 
peasants  from  their  own  large  estates  the 
Polish  landlords  are  trying  to  extend  their 
political  domination  over  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, where  they  hope  to  find  land  for  colon- 
isation. This  is  the  personal,  economic  motive 
which  underlies  the  patriotic  agitation  for  the 
annexation  of  all  the  provinces  which  were 
formerly  dependencies  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Lithuania,  and  where  the  nobility  have  re- 
mained Polonised — Lithuania,  White  Russia, 
Western  Ukrainia  (Podolia,  Volhynia),  to 
which  one  must  add  the  Ruthene  districts  of 
Galicia. 

The  propaganda  is  being  strongly  car- 
ried on  in  Paris  and  in  other  Allied  capi- 
tals. The  idea  of  the  Pclish  landowners 
is  that  these  territories  sparsely  populated 
by  half -savage  races  would  be  colonised 
by  the  rural  proletariat  of  Poland,  the 
threatened  agrarian  revolution  in  Poland 
proper  would  be  avoided,  and  the  land- 
owners would  retain  their  property. 

This  policy  involves  military  operations  on 
all  the  eastern  frontiers  in  order  to  subdue  the 
recalcitrant  natives,  and  these  wars  cannot  be 
waged  by  the  new  State,  save  with  the  aid 
or  the  connivance  of  Western  Europe.  Will 
the  Allies  lend  themselves  to  this  game?  Will 
their  diplomats  and  soldiers  continue  to  allow 


their  policy  to  be  dictated  by  the  Polish  aris- 
tocrats and  emigres?  The  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania, Wliite  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine,  which 
have  already  formed  national  Governments, 
represented  by  delegations,  threaten  to  meet 
this  Polish  "  colonisation  "  by  armed  force. 

The  big  Polish  estates  in  Ukrainia 
have  already  been  liquidated  by  the  same 
methods  as  in  Russia.  In  Lithuania  the 
Catholic  peasants  have  employed  milder 
means,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
there  will  yet  be  a  general  extermination 
of  the  Polish  aristocracy. 

There  remains  the  most  powerful  of  these 
aristocracies,  the  most  redoubtable  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  but  also  the  most  modern — 
the  Prussian  aristocracy.  This  has  succeeded  in 
making  itself,  if  not  loved,  at  least  respected, 
by  the  woFkers  whom  it  employs,  because  it 
does  not  limit  itself,  like  almost  all  the  others, 
to  consuming  its  revenues  in  castle  life  or  to 
trusting  to  land  agents  the  management  of 
its  estates.  The  Prussian  Junker  is  not  an 
idler ;  he  directs  in  person  the  management 
of  his  land,  and  very  often  conducts  an  in- 
dustrial enterprise  as  well,  such  as  a  distillery 
or  brewery.  The  peasants  on  his  domain  are 
not  tenants ;  they  are  agricultural  labourers, 
working  under  the  proprietor's  direction.  The 
revolution  which  has  overthrown  the  Hohen- 
zollern  has  not  j-et  touched  the  Prussian 
nobility.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  that 
this  nobility  should  be  able  to  survive  alone 
in  Europe  amid  the  universal  collapse  of  landed 
aristocracies.  And  yet  is  it  not  strange  that 
the  "  Socialist "  Government  of  the  new 
"  Reich-Republik,"  which  has  announced  its 
intention  of  socialising  coal  and  potash,  should 
not  yet  have  proposed  any  measure  for  the 
expropriation  of  the  Junkers  or  the  assign- 
ment of  their  vast  lands  to  the  labouring  class? 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  whatever  of  an  agra- 
rian revolution  in  Prussia ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  region  lying  between  Elbe  and 
Oder  will  be  the  last  battlefield  of  aristocracy 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Seignobos  must  be  a  pro-German, 
for  he  actually  admits  that  the  Prussian 
Junker  is  not  a  useless  idler,  an  absentee 
landlord,  like  the  great  English  landlords 
of  Irish  estates !  He  says,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  Agragian  revolutimi  now  in  pro- 
gress throughout  Europe  will  be  the  most 
solid  guarantee  of  peace. 


THE   NEXT   WAR. 


"  The  future  General  Staff  of  bidders 
for  world  hegemony  will  be  men  of  the 
laboratory;  thinkers  not  of  'battles'  in 
feathered  hats,  but  of  elemental  agencies 
and  abominably  scientific — visitations." 
This,  at  any  rate,  in  the  conclusion  of 
Civic  Milesque  in   The  English  Review. 


He  heads  his  article,  "  The  Last  Unscien- 
tific War,"  and  shows  that  the  struggle 
was  a  soldiers'  war  throughout,  and  was 
merely  unique  that  for  the  first  time  the 
nationhood  behind  was  as  actively  en- 
gaged as  the  manhood  at  the  Front  in 
the  service    o^    war.      The  Great  War 
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ended,  he  says,  just  when  science  was 
beginning.  Civilisation  will  have  to 
choose  either  to  find  some  scientific  equa- 
tion for  peace,  or  to  organise  scientific- 
ally for  war. 

The  real  vulnerability  to-day  lies  at  the 
back.  The  starvation  unquestionably  ended 
the  war  a  year  earlier  than  would  have  been 
the  case  on  full  home  stomachs.  In  the  future 
the  objective  will  be  the  enemy's  towns  or 
munition  sources,  which  destroyed,  would 
neutralise  the  armies  automatically.  This  vvill 
be  the  scientists'  job.  Once  man  can  mobilise 
natural  energy,  he  can  destroy  ad  lib.  Such 
then  is  the  prospect.  Science  will  probably  be 
the  real  League  of  Nations.  Otherwise  the 
atomic  war  will  come. 

When  he  speaks  of  science,  he  means 
real  science,  not  military  strategy,  af 
which  the  battle  of  Tannenberg  was  the 
outstanding  example. 

Among  current  illusions,  none  is  more  pre- 
valent than  the  phrase,  "Germany  had  pre- 
pared for  the  war  for  forty  years,"  which,  of 
course,  is  nonsense.  Germany  was  prepared 
to  fight  France  and  Russia,  and  that  is  about 
all,  the  talk  and  swagger  apart.  Germany  was 
not  really  prepared  to  fight  in  1914.  in  the 
Bernhardi  or  world  sense.  She  was  just  about 
equal  to  a  contest  with  France  and  Russia. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever — (1)  that  had  she 
surmised  Britain  would  join  in  at  full  strength, 
(2)  that  eventually  Americans  would  have  a 
2,000,000  army  in  France,  (3)  that  the  war 
would  develop  into  a  prolonged  siege,  a  matter 
of  attrition  on  the  one  side  and  of  growing 
power  on  the  other  consequent  on  the  posses- 
sion of  sea-power — nothing  would  have  in- 
duced the  Kaiser  in  Julj',  1914,  to  have  thrown 
his  glove  into  the  armed  ring.  At  the  Marne, 
therefore,  the  Germans  lost  the  war!  The 
answer  to  that  must  be  a  qualified  negative. 
They  lost  the  world-war  there;  by  no  means 
the  European  war,  which  on  points  they  won 
at  Brest-Litovsk.  .  .  .  History  will  probably 
decide  that  the  Germans  tumbled  into  war ; 
that  they  were  militarily  inadequately  prepared 
for  the  death  struggle  of  their  professors ;  that 
Germany  really  lost  the  war — her  Empire  and 
dynasty — the  year  before  the  day  she  decided 
to  fight,  her  brutality  and  stupidity  being 
cosmic,  hence  causing  an  inevitable  cosmic 
reaction. 

The  Germans,  he  considers,  would  not 
have  lost  the  Marne  battle  had  they  not 
diverted  men  and  guns  to  East  Prussia 
to  defend  the  Kaiser's  estates  threat- 
ened by  the  Russians.  He  holds  the 
Kaiser  responsible  for  the  final  victory 
of  the  Allies: — 

There  was  no  Moltke  in  1914,  there  was 
only  the  epigone  of  the  "  thinker  of  battles," 
the  man  who  boasted :  "  We  will  arrest  the 
British  Army."  How  was  this,  seeing  that 
Ludendorff,  Hindenburg,  and  Mackensen  un- 
questionably will  rank  as  great  Generals  ?    The 


answer  is  the  personal  government  of  the 
Kaiser.  Under  his  sway,  the  sycophant 
triumphed ;  the  command  was  a  Court  com- 
mand, and  the  Commanding  Generals  were 
largely  the  Kaiser's  favourites;  merit  was  ob- 
scured. The  upper  strata  of  the  army  were 
honeycombed  with  Princely  and  sycophantic 
placemen,  to  hang  the  Kaiser  to-day  for  which, 
would  really  be  unsportsmanlike.  We  owe  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt— of  what  might  have 
happened  had  Ludendorff  in  1914  been  in 
supreme  command,  determined  to  reach  a  de- 
cision in  eight  weeks  on  the  West,  regardless 
of  the  Kaiser's  shooting  boxes,  careless  of  the 
Russian  inroads,  in  full  control  of  the  Austro- 
German  forces.  .  .  .  The  Kaiser's  Army  went 
to  war  under  their  Princes  and  second-class 
Generals;  under  no  commanding  inspiration. 
Desperate  as  their  task  was  in  1914,  against  an 
unexpectedly  ready  Russian  invasion,  a  great 
fighting  General  might  have  succeeded  had  he 
dug  in  on  the  Eastern  front,  and — known  a 
little  more  than  the  Kaiser's  Generals  did 
about  modern  warfare,  especially  in  view  of 
the  great  reverse  suffered  by  the  French  in 
their  opening  move. 

He  contends  that  the  Germans  were 
not  at  all  scientifically  prepared,  because 
they  were  short  of  ammunition. 

Had  the  Germans  really  prepared  for 
forty  years  they  could  not  well  have  lost. 

Now,  had  the  Germans  studied  war  scien- 
tifically instead  of  by  the  copy-book,  they 
would  have  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  the  best 
electricians,  engineers,  scientists,  and  Wells-ian 
minds  and  assigned  them  to  the  General  Staff. 
These  civilians  would  have  wanted  first  of  all 
to  know  the  business,  having  naturally  read 
Bloch,  the  Polish  writer  on  war,  who  had  ex- 
plained all  about  trenches  and  the  superiority 
of  the  modern  projectile  for  defence  with  the 
virtual  elimination  of  strategy.  They  did  know 
about  machine-guns,  but  they  had  not  grasped 
their  offensive  potentiality,  nor  had  they  at  all 
realised  the  power  of  the  mobile  gun.  All  this 
a  true  scientific  staff  would  have  quickly 
spotted.  They  would  have  formulated  their 
plan  something  like  this.  H  the  objective  is 
Paris  and  the  defeat  of  France  before  Russia 
can  become  effective,  then  overwhelming 
superiority  in  attack  is  indispensable.  This 
means  mobility.  This  again  means  an  army 
on  wheels.  A  million  Germans  must  be 
whisked  through  Belgium  into  France  in 
twenty-four  hours,  supported  by  a  second  mil- 
lion in  reserve.  The  staff  of  the  Moltkes 
would  have  objected,  of  course,  but  the  scien- 
tific staff  would  have  provided  proof  with  the 
vehicles,  and  perhaps  gas  demonstrations  on 
dogs.  In  short,  when  war  came  in  1914,  the 
Germans  would  have  gone  to  war  on  wheels 
with  ten  times  the  number  of  machine-guns 
they  did  actually  possess,  ten  for  every  one 
gun  they  had,  and  a  thousand  times  the  num- 
ber of  shells  of  all  kinds,  and  their  army 
would  have  been  at  least  half  a  million 
stronger  numerically.  They  would  have  had  a 
mobile  army  of  tanks  or  armoured  cars,  gas, 
bombs,  and  all  the  appliances  gradually  intro- 
duced, and  instead  of  cavalry  they  would  have 
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had  a  corps  of  50,000  airmen,  who  wuuld  have 
opened  with  a  crashing  air  attack  on  Paris. 
With  this  arniourid  gas-and-shell-vomiting 
machine  they  could  have  ignored  Belgium  and 
have  blown  through  anything.  Strategy  was 
not  needed.  The  machine  would  have  done 
the  work,  just  a  vast  armoured  machine,  mov- 
ing forward  with  overpowering  fire-super- 
iority. But  fortunatelj  the  Germans  were  not 
scientific. 

In  reality,  he  says,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  the  Germans  were  just  an  appreci- 
able point  in  advance  of  the  French. 
They  had  failed  to  grasp  the  pcrwer  of 
the  defence  or  trench  warfare,  and  they 
were  unprepared  for  a  long  war.  Though 
their  army  was  supremely  efficient  in  the 
old  sense,  the  Gennans  actually  started 
out  in  ignorance  of  modern  fighting  con- 
ditions. 

Put  it  in  another  way,  the  case  of  our  navy. 
Now,  though  it  is  true  that  we  stuck  to  coal 
in  preference  to  oil,  had  open  ammunition 
hoists,  no  air  "  eyes,"  inadequate  director 
firing,  and  an  imperfect  "anti-sub."  defence. 
we  were,  in  our  position  as  mistress  of  the 
seas,  without  a  doubt  infinitely  more  ready  to 
defend  our  claim,  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively, than  was  the  German  army  equal  to  its 
self-imposed  task,  i.e.,  of  pulverising  France 
before  Russia  could  become  effective,  given 
the  very  limited  aid  we  in  the  time  could  have 
rendered. 


Germany's  scientific  dreams  were 
never  realised  because  they  had  not  been 
perfected  when  the  war  broke  crut,  and 
because  the  High  Command  attached 
only  relative  importance  to  them. 

Thus  Zeppelin's  fleet  was  not  ready  when  we 
were  defenceless,  nor  were  the  submarines. 
Militarism  in  1914  had  only  begun  to  take  up 
science.  The  vanity  of  field  glory  was  still  i« 
overwhelming  ascendancy.  The  bacteriologist, 
the  chemist,  the  electrician,  the  engineer,  the 
scientist  had  little  to  say  in  the  preparations 
for  the  Day  because  war  to  the  Germans  was 
the  monopoly  of  a  class  interest.  The  truth  is 
that  the  world-war  caught  the  Germans  un- 
prepared, the  most  they  had  visualised  being  a 
European  war,  assisted  by  a  small  Britisk 
army,  which  was  to  last  six  months. 

There  does  seem  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  contention  that  war  will  only  cease 
when  to  fight  means  annihilation. 

Forts  are  an  anachronism,  as  is  everything 
"  fixed,"  hitherto  so  dearly  beloved  of  pipe- 
clay. As  we  leave  ground,  we  quit  the  books, 
we  mobilise  the  laboratory.  Whither  wilt  it 
lead  us?  What  engines  of  destruction  will  the 
quiet  men  who  work  in  "  stinks  "  not  discover 
for  those  who  think  of  the  map?  We  shall 
fight  in  sheets  of  flame,  in  clouds  of  poison ; 
we  shall  electrocute  and  depolarise  with  rays 
and  projections,  in  collusion  with  the  "jelly" 
of  the  air;  we  shall  summon  to  our  aid  the 
elemental  energy  of  the  atom. 


THE   NEW   GERMAN    BIRD. 


The  Germans  still  retain  the  eagle  in 
their  coat  of  arms,  but  not  the  old  Im- 
perial eagle.  They  have  adopted  instead 
one    verv    similar    to  that  of  the  Em- 


peror Rudolf  in  the  thirteenth  century.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  new  eagle 
is  much  less  ferocious  looking  than  the 
old.  It  is  black,  with  red  claws,  beak 
and  tongue. 


THH   OLD   BIRD- 


AND  THE  NEW, 
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Q. — Is  the  population  of  France  still  dim- 
inishing? 

A. — Yes.  Even  apart  from  war  losses, 
the  decrease,  in  population  is  far  more 
serious  than  before  the  war. 

1914.      1917.      1918. 
Excess      of      deaths 
over  births        ..        53,327    269,838    389,575 

These  are  the  figures  for  77  Departments, 
and  the  ten  invaded  Departments  are  not 
included.  The  totals  do  not  include  the 
losses  of  soldiers,  of  whom  over  1,700,000 
perished  during  the  war.  The  total 
population  in  1911  was  39,600,000. 

Q.— Is  there  no  agitation  in  Persia  against 
the  new  British   Protectorate? 

A. — Certainly  there  is,  but  little  news 
of  it  reaches  us.  A  Russian  report  has 
stated  that  the  opposition  is  menacing, 
and  tliat  twenty  prominent  Persians,  in- 
cluding a  Cabinet  Minister,  had  been  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  agitating  against 
Britain. . 

Q. — How  much  is  to  be  raised  by  the  capi- 
tal levy  in  Austria? 

A. — The  estimate  is  from  eight  to  ten 
milliards  of  crowns.  This  sum  is  nomin- 
ally worth  from  £320,000,000  to 
£400,000,000,  but  the  present  exchange 
value  is  much  lower. 

Q. — Has  the  British  Government's  hous- 
ing scheme  been  carried  out  success- 
fully? 

A. — Very  few  houses  have  been  built, 
and,  up  to  September,  the  total  number 
of  sites  valued  for  public  purchase  was 
only  4449.  Common  Sense,  a  paper 
edited  by  F.  W.  Hirst,  the  noted  finan- 
cial writer,  declared  the  housing  scheme 
"  a  glaring  fiasco."  its  only  effect  having 
been  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  build- 
ing trade  to-  provide  houses  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

Q.— Are  inflated  land  values  interfering 
with  the  scheme? 

A. — High  prices  of  land  appear  to  be 
the  main  cause  of  the  failure,  though  the 
general  inflation  of  prices  and  wages  has 
added  to  the  difficulties.  The  gains  of 
the  landowners  whose  property  is  being 


bought  under  this  scheme  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  valuation  for 
purchase  cf  the  38,813  acres  reported  on 
is  £6,776,681,  whereas  the  valuation 
would  be  only  £1,600,000  if  the  present 
income  from  the  land  were  capitalised 
on  a  5  per  cent,  basis.  In  other  words, 
the  land  was  worth  £80,000  per  year  to 
the  owners  before  the  Government  began 
purchasing,  whereas  from  the  purchase 
price  offered  they  will  obtain  an  annual 
incorme  of  £338,800  in  interest — more 
than  four  times  as  much. 

Q. — What  is  the  Whitley  scheme  of  indus- 
trial councils? 

A. — It  is  a  plan  for  promoting  friendly 
discussion  between  employers,  managers 
and  employees  regarding  conditions  of 
work.  The  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  a 
British  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitley,  M.P.  In  individual  factories 
and  other  establishments  shop  councils 
are  set  up  to  discuss  conditions;  district 
councils  are  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  various  establishments  engaged  in 
a  given  industry  in  each  district.  And 
in  a  similar  way  national  councils  are 
formed.  Many  of  the  industrial  coun- 
cils are  now  at  work,  and  are  reported 
to  be  successful  in  improving  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employed. 
However,  five  of  the  members  of  the 
Whitley  Committee  itself  have  recorded 
their  opinion  that  this  system  cannot  do 
more  than  settle  the  less  serious  conflicts 
of  interest  involved  in  the  working  of  an 
economic  system  primarily  governed  and 
directed  by  motives  of  private  profit.      • 

Q.— Is  the  Australian  Government  paying 
the  cost  of  sending  the  Germans  from 
the  internment  camps  back  to  Ger- 
many? 

A. — The  Peace  Treaty  provides 
(Article  217)  that  the  cost  of  all  these 
repatriations  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Ger- 
man Government. 

Q.— Are  the  German  internees  being  de- 
ported against  their  will? 

A. — Detailed  figures  are  not  available, 
but  those  who  are  being  repatriated  at 
their  ov^'n  request  are  far  more  numerous 
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than  those  who  are  being  deported. 
Many  also  have  been  denaturalised  of 
their  own  volition. 

Q. — Now  that  the  League  of  Nations  has 
approved  the  eight-hours  day,  will 
the  hours  of  indentured  Asiatics  in 
Fiji  be  reduced? 

A. — We  have  previously  explained 
that  the  Labour  Convention  of  the 
League  is  merely  a  statement  of  ideals, 
not  a  legal  enactment.  The  British  and 
Indian  Governments  have  resalved  on 
the  abolition  of  the  Fijian  indentures,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Asiatics  under 
a  free  labour  system  would  consent  to 
continue  working  nine  hours  or  even 
more.  Fiji  being  a  Crown  Colony,  the 
decision  depends,  as  far  as  legislation  is 
concerned,  upon  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

Q.— Drunkenness  is  reported  to  have  dimin- 
ished greatly  in  Britain  during  the 
war?     What  was  the  cause? 

A. — The  decrease  was  remarkable. 
Convictions  for  drunkenness  in  England 
and  Wales  last  year  numbered  only 
29,075— less  than  one-sixth  of  the  1913 
total  (188,877).  The  high  cost  of  liquors 
would  partly  account  for  this.  Then 
there  would  be  some  among  the  men  on 
active  service  who  might  have  over-in- 
dulged if  they  had  been  at  home.  But 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  drunkenness  was  the  com- 
pulsory weakening  of  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  beverages.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  drunkenness  is  very 
rare  in  cotmtries  in  which  the  drinking 
of  light  wines  is  almost  universal. 

Q.— What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Australian 
Government's  regulation  forbidding 
ex-enemy  aliens  to  siell  their  pro- 
perty? 

A. — An  adjustment  has  to  be  made  of 
debts  on  bcth  sides.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  Peace  Treaty  that  each  of  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  shall  establish  a 
State  Clearing  House  to  receive  and  to 
pay  out  all  sums  due  on  transactions  be- 
tween nationals  of  the  countries  lately 
at  war.  If  any  of  the  Allies'  Clearing 
Houses  has  a  credit  balance  from  this 
adjustment,  it  will  retain  the  amount  as 
part  of  Germany's  reparation.  In  view 
of  these  provisions,  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment probably  desires  that  real  estate 
held  by  German  or  Austrian  nationals 
shall  be  retained  by  them  for  the  present 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  any  debts. 


Q.— Is  there  no  hope  of  an  early  reduction 
of  shipping  freights? 

A, — Till  quite  recently  the  rates  were 
still  rising.  An  English  report  of  the 
end  of  October  recorded  new  increases 
in  the  charges  on  coal  shipments.  The 
rates  at  that  time  for  many  classes  of 
commerce  were  from  five  to  ten  times 
as  high  as  befare  the  war.  In  conse- 
quence shipping  shares  showed  a  sudden 
rise  in  value — up  to  4/-  on  il  shares.  It 
will  probably  be  some  time  before  enough 
ships  are  built  to  meet  the  world's  grow- 
ing needs,  and  in  the  meantime  the  ship- 
ping companies  will  benefit  from  the 
scarcity. 

Q. — What  are  the  prospects  for  shipping 
freights  between  Australia  and  over- 
seas ports? 

A. — The  rates  would  be  much  higher 
than  they  are  now,  but  fcrr  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Commowealth  Government 
ships,  and  the  control  of  certain  other 
ships  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
London  Journal  of  Commerce  recently 
complained  that  the  rate  of  £5/5/-  per 
ton  paid  by  the  British  Government  for 
steamers  engaged  in  the  Australian  grain 
trade  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  working 
expenses.  If  the  Government's  control 
were  removed,  the  paper  added,  there 
would  be  a  sharp  rise  in  the  freights. 
This  being  so,  it  is  impossible  to  hope 
for  an  early  reduction  in  general  freights 
to  and  from  Australia,  unless  on  the 
Commonwealth's  boats,  which  can  carry 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cargoes. 

Q. — Are  the  butter  producers  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  reaping  the  benefit 
of  the  present  high  prices  in  Bri- 
tain? 

A. — Apparently     not.       The     British 

Government,  according  to  a  recent  cable, 

announced  that  the  profits  on  the  sale  of 

Australasian  butter  were  being  used  to 

balance  the  loss  on  butter  from  America, 

Canada  and  Ireland. 

Q. — Has  Germany  any  representation  at  all 
on  the  international  commission  to 
control  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine? 

A. — The  German  riparian  States  are 
allowed  four  representatives  on  the  Com- 
mission. France  is  to  appoint  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Commission  and  four  mem- 
bers. Two  representatives  from  each  of 
the  following  nations:) — Britain,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Holland  and  Switzerland — 
will  bring  the  total  up  to  19. 
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Q.— Is    Germany    excluded  from  the  com- 
mission to  control  the  Danube? 

A. — "  As  a  provisional  measure,"  the 
Treaty  provides  that  the  European  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  only  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
J^oumania.  This  Commission  controls 
almost  the  whole  of  the  river,  even  the 
part  within  Germany  as  far  as  Ulm.  On 
the  remainder  of  the  course  another 
Commission,  includin^^  small  German  re- 
presentation, will  have. authority. 

Q. — What  other  rivers  are  internationalised, 
and  what  representation  has  Germany 
on  the  controlling  bodies? 

A. — (1)  The  Elbe  and  its  tributary, 
the  Vltava,  as  far  as  Prague;  (3)  the 
Oder,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Oppa ; 
(3)  the  Niemen,  from  Grodno.  The  Elbe 
Commission  is  four  German  *-^presen- 
tatives  out  ot  ten;  the  Oder  Commis- 
sion three  German  representatives  out  of 
nine;  and  the  Niemen  Commission, 
which  is  not  to  be  appointed  until  some 
riparian  State  asks  for  its  establishment, 
is  to  have  one  representative  of  each  rip- 
arian State,  and  three  other  members. 

Q.— On  w/hat  conditions  are  the  inter- 
national rivers  open  to  general  trade? 

A. — Equality  of  treatment  for  all 
nations  is  stipulated.  Customs  duties, 
local  consumption  taxes,  and  ordinary 
port  dues  may  be  levied,  but  no  other 
charges  may  be  imposed  on  those  using 
these  waterways.  It  is  notable  that,  even 
where  waterways  pass  through  German 
territory.  Allied  nationals  are  to  have  the 
same  rights  as  Germans,  while  Germany 
is  not  permitted  to  claim  reciprocal  rights 
in  the  territories  of  the  Allies.  Germany 
has  to  give  some  of  her  river  boats  and 
other  material  to  the  Allies.  The  value 
of  these,  reckoned  on  a  pre-war  basis, 
will  be  credited  to' her  reparation  account. 

Q. — Have  the   Allies   restored   the   neutral 
ships       which      they      commandeered 
during  the  war? 

A. — The  United  States  has  restored 
the  Dutch  ships  seized,  giving  compensa- 
tion for  their  use.  The  Americans  also 
came  to  an  agreement  recently  with  Nor- 
way regarding  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  twenty-seven  Norwegian 
vessels,  which  were  being  built  in  Ameri- 
can yards,  but  were  requisitioned  by  the 
American  Government.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  any  annovmcement  from  Britain 


-warding  the  400,000  tons  of  Dutch 
shipping  seized  in  British  ports,  but  the 
same  course  is  sure  to  be  taken. 

Q'— Will  the  Allies  compensate  neutrals 
for  those  commandeered  vessels  that 
were  sunk,   and   for   lives   lost? 

A. — Compensation  will  have  to  be 
given  where  the  actual  ships  cannot  be 
restored,  but,  where  passengers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  lost  their  lives,  any  as- 
sistance granted  wonld  be,  presumably, 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  other  ships 
sunk. 

Q.— It  is  said  that  in  1917  British  ships 
were  being  sunk  by  submarines  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  the  Admiralty 
would  admit.     Is  this  true? 

A. — Admiral  Sims,  cf  the  American 
navy,  states  that  the  published  figures 
were  gross  deceptions,  the  actual  sink- 
ings being  "  three  or  four  .  times  "  as 
great,  and  that  the  Germans  were  then 
rapidly  winning  the  war.  He  adds,  "  I 
discussed  the  situation  constantly  with 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet — Mr. 
Balfour,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  the  rest.  Their  attitude  to 
me  was  very  different  from  the  attitude 
which  they  were  taking  publicly." 
Readers  will  recall  that  stead's  con- 
sistently pointed  out  that  the  figures 
given  by  the  Admiralty  were  thoroughly 
inaccurate. 

Q.— How  many  British  merchant  ships 
were  lost  during  the  war? 

A. — The  number  lost  by  enemy  action 
was  2479,  representing  7,759,000  tons. 
Of  these  2099  were  sunk  by  submarines, 
259  by  mines,  and  4  by  aircraft.  The 
lives  lost  were  14,287.  In  addition,  5920 
lives  were  lost  on  vessels  attacked  but 
not  sunk,  and  534  lives  were  lost  on  fish- 
ing boats  that  were  destroyed. 

Q.— How    Will    the    British    and    American 
mercantile  fleets  compare  when  ships 
now  building  are  completed? 

A. — America  is  slackening  her  rate  of 
building,  while  Britain  is  speeding  up. 
At  the  end  of  June  Britain  had  16,345,000 
tons,  against  America's,  9,773,000  tons 
of  sea-going  vessels.  With  vessels  under 
construction  the  totals  will  be  respectively 
19,162,000  tans,  and  13,244,000  tons.  Be- 
fore the  war  Britain  had  more  than  nine 
times  as  much  shipping  as  America — 
18,892,000  tons,  against  2,027,000  tons. 
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Q.^How  many  vessels  are  now  being 
built  in   Britain? 

A. — At  the  end  of  Septeml)cr  the  num- 
ber was  781,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
2,817.000.  This  tonnage  was  393.000 
tons  higher  than  the  total  for  the  end  of 
June,  and  was  1.070,000  tons  higher  than 
that  under  construction  a  year  ago. 

Q.— Why  have  American  weekly  papers 
ceased  coming  to   Australia  recently? 

A. — A  strike  of  printers  has  prevented 
most  of  the  New  York  weeklies  from 
continuing  publication.  The  daily  papers 
are  not  affected.  A  few  papers  have 
succeeded  in  continuing  publication  in 
spite  of  the  strike  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  photographing  the  typewritten 
pages  on  to  lithographic  stones  and  print- 
ing from  these.  The  lithographic  press- 
men were  not  on  strike. 

Q. — What  are  the  facts  about  the  new 
silent  aeroplanes  said  to  be  invented 
in  Germany? 

A. — Nothing  definite  is  known,  but  a 
Zurich  report  states  that  experiments  are 
being  carried  out  in  utmost  secrecy.  The 
new  planes  have  a  gas  turbine,  which  is 
said  to  give  almost  noiseless  flight.  Giant 
aeroplanes,  capable  of  carrying  64 
people,  are  said  to  have  been  built  with 
the  new  motor. 

Q.— Are  the  Germans  developing  their 
Zeppelins  for  peace  uses? 

A. — A  German  company  is  trying  to 
arrange  a  regular  Zeppelin  service  be- 
tween Stockholm,  Copenhagen  and 
Berlin  with  the  object  of  taking  a  lead- 
ing position  in  Scandinavia,  as  against 
British  and  French  rivals.  Successful 
trial  flights  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  a  huge  airship  driven  by  seven 
motors  and  able  to  carry  100  passengers. 

Q. — Is  consumption  a  prevalent  disease  in 
America? 

A. — Considerably  more  so  than  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  a 
million  people  v/ith  the  disease  in  the 
States,  and  the  death  rate  from  this 
cause  is  about  1.4  per  thousand.  Aus- 
tralia has  a  lower  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis than  almost  any  other  country, 
namely,  O.Gl  per  thousand.  New  Zea- 
land's rate  is  about  the  same,  and  the 
only  two  recorded  countries  with  a  lower 
rate  are  Roumania  and  Denmark. 


Q.— Was  Mr.  Hughes  correct  when  he 
stated  that  the  Northern  Territory  was 
full  of  Russians,   Danes  and  Dagos? 

A. — It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
Northern  Territory  is  full  of  any  sort  of 
people.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Hughes' 
statement,  as  reported,  was  as  incorrect 
as  many  others  he  has  made  during  the 
election.  Had  any  lesser  man  referred 
to  our  gallant  Italian  Allies  as  "  Dagos  '" 
during  the  war  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  gcrt  into  trouble.  Since  1911,  when 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth,  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  managed  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation from  3348  to  4781.  At  the  last 
census  1505  of  the  inhabitants  were  Aus- 
tralian born ;  1540  were  Asiatics,  362 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  49 
from  various  European  countries.  There 
may  be  a  few  Italians  there,  there  cer- 
tainly are  a  fair  number  of  Russians,  but 
there  are  no  Danes  at  all.  Clearly  Mr. 
Hughes  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark  had  he  said  that  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory was  full  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  Commonwealth  officials. 

Q.— How  are  the  markets  for  silver,  lead, 
tin  and  copper  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  ending  of  the  war? 

A. — It  is  impossible  to  give  any  fore- 
cast except  in  the  case  of  tin.  As  the 
present  known  sources  of  tin  are  being 
heavily  drawn  upon,  and  as  there  is  na 
other  commercial  material  to  replace 
this  metal  for  canning  purposes,  its  price 
is  expected  to  remain  high.  In  regard  to 
the  other  metals  the  situation  is  com- 
plicated by  the  large  stocks  held  by  the 
Allied  Governments.  The  market  may 
be  regulated  by  the  way  in  which  these 
stocks  are  sold.  Private  combines  may 
also  influence  the  situation,  as  the  Zinc 
and  Lead  Convention  before  the  war 
kept  the  price  of  lead  higher  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  If  Peace  is  firmly 
assured  and  the  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments and  munitions  reduced  accord- 
ingly, the  m.arket  for  copper  and  all  the 
base  metals  is  likely  to  be  affected.  As 
to  silver:  China  is  buying  heavily,  and 
the  demand  for  this  metal  ,in  the  East 
generally  for  currency  purposes  or  for 
hoarding  may  keep  the  quotation  high. 
While  this  is  so,  the  correcting  factor  is 
that  mines  that  are  idle  when  prices  are 
low  are  reopened  as  the  market  improves 
and  tend  to  establish  a  lower  average 
price. 
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It  is  the  spectator  who  sees  most  of 
the  game.  A  neutral  cartoonist  pictures 
the  Central  Empires  as  a  dry  cow,  in  a 
starved  condition,  from  which  the  Allies 
are  trying  to  extract  unlimited  quantities 
of  milk.  Another  neutral  discovers  the 
■cause  of  President  Wilson's  nervous 
breakdown  in  the  apparition  of  His 
Majesty  of  the  Cloven  Hoof  demanding 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
A  third  neutral  reminds  us  that  a  vin- 
dictive victory  is  the  father  of  revenge. 
The  three  cartoons  mentioned  come 
from  Sweden,  Norway  and  Holland  re- 
spectively. 


Notenkraker.'i    '  '  [Amsterdam. 

THE  WAR  TO  END  WAR. 

■■  E^xcellency,     the     Peace     guns     have      been 
fired." 

"  Good !    Now.   load  them  for  the  coming  war 
of  revenge." 


Sondags  Nisse.}  [Stockliolm. 

MILKING  DAY  FOR  THE  ALLIES. 


Hvepsen.i  [Christiaala. 

WHAT   MADE  WILSON   ILL. 

An  unexpected  claimant  for  membership   Ih 
the  League  of  Nation.s. 
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[Berlin. 

Justice  and  Pity  trodden  down  by  the  new 
Apocalyptic  riders. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

The  Good  Fairy  (Work):  "Cheer  up!  I'll 
save  you  and  lift  that  evil  spell !" 

In  the  German  comments  there  is 
some  bitterness,  as  we  should  expect; 
but  there  is  hope,  too — hope  of  redemp- 
tion by  toil. 

A  German  paper  represents  President 
Wilson  as  going  to  sleep  at  the  Peace 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

WILSON  AT  THE   PEACE   TABLE. 

Ci^MBNCEAU  (to  Lloyd  George)  :  "I  hope  the 
spirits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  don't  wake 
him  at  the  last  moment." 


Public  Ledger.]  [Philadelphia. 

"HO-HUM!     WHENEVER    YOU'RE    CON- 
VINCED !" 
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J^eios.]  [Newark,  U.S.A. 

THE   POLITICIAN'S   HOPE. — A   YELLOW 
PERIL   CLOUD. 

Table,  while  M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  divided  the  spoils.  But 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  go  to  sleep.  A  far 
better  explanation  of   his  abandonment 


•  OUR.  OCCUPATION    OF 
EGYPT    WIUU  8E  ONLY 
TEMPORAfLV  " 


Herald.] 
Uncle  Sam 


[New  York. 
Just  where  do  I  get  off?" 


of  his  proclaimed  principles  is  found  in 
American  sentiment. 

Several  oi  the  American  artists  show 
the  insincerity  of  the  Senate's  bothering 
over  Shantung.  The  picture  of  the 
"  medicine  man  "  trying  to  bring  down 
showers  (of  votes)  out  of  a  "  yellow 
peril "    cloud    by    tum-tumming    on    the 


TrUnme.} 

Britain   in   Egypt    (1882):    "Our   occupation 
of  Egypt  will  be  only  temporary." 


[Chicago. 


Japan   in   Shantung    (1919):   "Our  occupation 
of    Shantung   will   be   only    temporary." 


/ 
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Tribune. ']  [New  York. 

NO    FOREIGN    ENTANGLEMENTS. 

Shantung  drum  is  very  realistic.  This 
vote-catching  is  not  conscious,  perhaps. 
There  is  good  reason  to  object  to  Japan's 
encroachment  on  China.  As  another  car- 
toonist suggests,  she  is  taking  the  same 
attitude  as  Britain  took  in  Egypt;  the 
same  attitude  as  she  herself  took  in 
iKorea.     The  occupation  of  Shantung  is 


Westminster  Gazette.'^  [London. 

JOHN  BULL  TRIES  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE 
RUSSIAN  PROBLEM. 

only  "  intended  "  to  be  temporary ;  but 
then  intentions  may  change.  But  are 
the  Senators  as  anxious  to  save  China 
as  they  are  to  denounce  Japan? 

Among  a  large  collection  of  American 
cartoons  on  the  Peace  Treaty  we  find 


J 


Mucha.'\  THE    RUSSIAN    OF    THE    FUTURE.  [Warsaw. 

As    (1)    the  Entente  and    (2)    General   Denekine   wouJd  like  to  see  him. 


1 
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Central  Press  Association^   U.S.A.] 

PURKLY  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR  NOW, 
BUT 

only  two  ideas  generally  expressed — on 
.the  one  hand  the  idea  that  America  is 
not  fairly  treated,  having  only  one  vote, 
for  instance,  in  the  League  against  the 
British  Empire's  six ;  on  the  other  hand. 


^  -.V  Ti1i 


Passing   Show.]  tLiondon. 

CRUEL    TO    BE    KIND. 

Lloyd  George  :  "  Hold  your  noise !  I've 
brought  you  here  to  enjoy  yourselves,  and  en- 
joy yourselves  you   shall." 


De  Amsterdanimer.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    PUZZLE. 

How  to  get  him  out  without  breaking  the  bottle^ 


,      John  Bull.}  [London. 

THE   SNAKE-CHARMER  (?). 


Evening  News.]  [London, 

SUCH  A  LOOK! 
John  :  "  Haven't   you  killed  the  Dragon  yet?" 
George  :    "  No :    but     I've     given     it     such     a 
look  •" 
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Evening  Ncids.'\  [London. 

REMO^TB  THAT  THORN. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  Come  on,  John ;  we're  all  ready 
for  the  start." 

John:  "I'm  not." 


we  have  the  criticism  that  all  the  oppasi- 
tion  to  the  Treaty  is  simply  political  vote- 
catching.  There  is  not  a  single  sugges- 
tion of  any  popular  feeling  in  the  United 
States  that  might  have  inspired  the  Pre- 


Passing    Show.]  [London. 

NOBODY'S    CHILD. 

sident   to   stand   by   the   ideals    that   he 
claimed  as  his  own. 

One  of  the  happiest  comments  on  pro- 
fiteering is  given  in  Passing  Show's  pic- 
ture, "  Nobody's  Child." 


Daily  Express-I  [London. 

ARMY  WASTE. 


Passing  Show.'i  [London. 

THE    LAST    OF    THE    ANZACS. 
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LORD   FISHER'S   MEMORIES.* 


It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to 
review  the  haphazard  memoranda  which 
Lord  Fisher  has  thrown  together  and  is- 
sued in  book  form.  He  remains,  at  78, 
the  same  genial,  human  man,  full  of 
boyish  enthusiasm  as  ever,  despite  the 
grievous  disappointments  which  he  ex- 
perienced during  the  war,  and  his  book 
is  like  his  conversation,  vigorous,  violent 
and  vehement.  He  was  always  a  fighter, 
always  being  attacked  and  calumniated, 
always  striving  to  overcome  opposition, 
but  ever  determined  that  the  British  navy 
should  be  supreme.  Probably  no  man  is 
more  hated,  no  man  more  beloved,  in  the 
entire  navy.  The  fury  and  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  made  on  him  give  ample  evi- 
dence that  he  must  be  a  most  remarkable 
man.  That  he  was  a  man  who  got  things 
done  even  his  bitterest  enemies  must 
admit.  He  is  a  tremendous  believer  in 
getting  in  the  first  blow,  and  the  god  of 
his  idolatry  is  Nelson. 

My  father  and  he  were  the  closest  of 
friends,  meeting  first  in  1884,  when  W. 
T.  Stead  was  engaged  in  investigating  the 
state  of  the  British  navy,  an  enquiry 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  "  The 
Truth  About  the  Navy,"  in  the  columns 
of  The  Pall  Mall  Gasettc.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  navy  dated  from  that 
year.  When  beginning  the  enquiry,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  ArnoH  Foster — 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
War— W.  T.  S.  was  told  that  he  could 
find  no  abler  officer  afloat  or  ashore  than 
Captain  Jacky  Fisher,  of  the  Excellent. 
The  rules  of  the  service  against  giving 
any  information  to  the  press  were  very 
strict,  but  Captain  Fisher,  knowing  the 
parlous  state  of  the  navy,  and,  realising 
that  the  public  must  be  aroused  if  things 
were  to  be  remedied,  supplied  the  infor- 
mation required.  W.  T.  S.  and  he 
used  to  meet  at  wayside  railway  stations, 

*"  Memories,"  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord 
Fisher.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 


and  out-of-the-way  spots,  and  it  was  not 
until  1903,  nineteen  years  later,  that  the 
fact  of  their  collaboration  on  that  occa- 
sion was  made  known. 

At  that  time  Admiral  Fisher  was  act- 
ing with  Lord  Esher  and  Sir  George 
Clarke — now  Lord  Sydenham — as  a  com- 
mission to  advise  as  to  the  remodelling 
and  reform  of  the  War  Office,  whose 
organisation  had  hopelessly  broken  down 
during  the  South  African  War.  It  was 
a  curious  coincidence  that  Lord  Esher  in 
1884  was  my  father's  other  collaborator 
in  the  "  Truth  About  the  Navy."  He  was 
then  Mr.  Reginald  Brett,  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Without  his  aid  the  articles  on  the  navy 
could  not  have  been  written.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Fisher  arid  Esher  met  on 
the  Commission  to  reform  the  army  that 
they  learned  that  they  had  indirectly  co- 
operated in  reforming  the  navy  a  couple 
of  decades.  W.  T.  S.  was  not  in  the 
least  secretive,  but  he  kept  this  matter 
secret  for  twenty  years,  never  men- 
tioned, for  an  even  longer  period,  that 
when  editing  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
he  was  ofi'ered  the  famous  Parnell  letters 
by  Piggot,  letters  which  were  later  pub- 
lished by  The  Times.  The  sensational 
trial  will  be  recalled  in  which  the  proving 
of  the  letters  to  be  forgeries  made  Mr. 
Asquith's  reputation. 

Lord  Fisher  thus  refers  to  my  father 
in  his  book : — 

While  on  personalities,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  little  on  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  of  all  jour- 
nalists. Lord  Morley  once  told  me  that  he 
had  never  known  the  equal  of  W.  T.  Stead 
in  his  astounding  gift  of  catching  the  public 
feeling.  He  was  absolute  integrity,  and  he 
feared  no  man.  I  myself  have  heard  him 
tackle  a  Prime  Minister  like  a  terrier  a  rat! 
I  have  known  him  go  to  a  packed  meeting 
and  scathe  the  whole  lot  of  them.  He  never 
thought  of  money;  he  only  thought  of  truth. 
He  might  have  been  a  rich  man  if  he  hadn't 
told    the    truth.     I   know    it.     When    he   was 
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over  sixty  he  performed  a  journalistic  feat 
that  was  wondrous.  By  King  Edward's  posi- 
tive orders  a  cordon  was  arranged  round  the 
Indomitable  arriving  late  at  night  at  Cowcs 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  board,  to  prevent 
the  press  being  a  nuisance.  Stead,  in  a  small 
boat,  dropped  down  with  the  tide  and  swarrned 
up  a  rope  ladder  under  the  bows,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  then  along  a  sort  of  a  greasy 
pole,  known  to  sai)ors  as  the  lower  boom, 
talked'  to  one  of  t^e  officers,  who  naturally 
supposed  he  could  not  be  there  without  per- 
mission ;  and  The  Daily  Mail  the  next  morn- 
ing had  the  most  perfect  digest  I  have  ever 
read  of,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
passages  ever  made.  This  big  battle-cruiser 
encumbered  with  the  heaviest  guns  known,  and 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  armour 
on  her  side,  beat  the  Mauretania,  the  grey- 
hound of  the  seas,  built  of  ginger  bread, 
carrying  no  cargo  and  shaped  for  no  other 
purpose  than  for  speed  and  luxury.  .  .  .  Stead 
always  told  me  he  would  die  in  his  boots. 
Strife  was  his  portion,  he  said.  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  friend,  Arnold  White,  would  not  have 
shot  him  at  sight  during  the  Boer  war.  Stead 
was  a  pro-Boer,  and  so  was  I.  I  simply  loved 
Botha,  and  Botha  gave  me  great  words. 

Writing  to  Lord  Esher  on  April  22nd, 
1912,  from  Naples,  Lord  Fisher  said : — 

This  loss  of  dear  old  Stead  numbs  me. 
Cromwell  and  Martin  Luther  rolled  into  one. 
And  such  a  big  heart !  Such  great  emotions. 
You  must  write  something.  All  I've  read  quite 
inadequate.  The  telegrams  here  say  he  was 
to  the  forefront  with  the  women  and  children, 
putting  them  into  the  boats !  I  can  see  him ! 
and  probably  singing  Hallelujah  and  encourag- 
ing the  ship's  band  to  play  cheerfully.  He  told 
me  he  would  die  in  his  boots.  So  he  has ! 
And  a  fine  death  I  As  a  boy  he  had  three- 
pence a  week  pocket  money.  One  penny 
"bought  Shakespeare  in  weekly  parts,  and  the 
other  two  pennies  to  his  God  for  missions. 
And  the  result  was  he  became  editor  of  a  big 
paper  at  22 !  He  was  a  missionary  himself 
all  his  life.  Fearless  even  when  alone,  believ- 
ing in  his  God — the  God  of  truth — and  his 
enemies  always  rued  it  when  they  fought  him. 
He  was  an  exploiter  of  gas  bags,  and  the 
terror  of  liars !  He  was  called  a  wild  man 
"because  he  said  two  keels  to  one.  He  was  at 
Berlin — the  High  Personage  said  to  him: 
"  Don't  be  frightened !"  Stead  replied  to  the 
All  Highest:  "Oh,  no,  we  won't;  for  every 
Dreadnought  you  build,  we  will  build  two  1" 
That  was  the  genesis  of  the  cry,  "  Two  keels 
to  one " !  I  have  a  note  of  it  made  at  the 
tirne  for  my  "  Reflections."  But,  my  dear 
friend,  put  your  concise  pen  to  paper  for  our 
Cromwellian  saint.     He  deserves  it. 

Lord  Fisher's  book  is  very  disjointed, 
and  again  and  again  in  it  he  deplores  the 
fact  that  he  must  reach  his  readers 
through  cold  print  instead  of  meeting 
them  eye  to  eye  and  speaking  as  he  knew 
liow  with  enthusiasm  and  emphasis. 
He  has  evidently  dictated  these  Memories 
at  odd  times   walking  about  the   room. 


and  saying  just  what  occurred  to  him  at 
the  moment.  Consequently  there  is  much 
repetition,  and  many  of  his  phrases  vvhich 
would  carry  conviction  if  spoken  by  him, 
fall  flat  when  written.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole  volume  is 
that  devoled  to  the  letters  he  wrote  Lord 
Esher  from  1903  to  1912,  for  they  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  that  strenuous  period 
when,  as  First  Sea  Lord,  he  inaugurated 
the  "  Dreadnought "  era,  and  brought 
home  "  IfiO  vessels  of  war  that  could 
neither  fight  nor  run  away  " ;  carried  out 
that  re-arrangement  of  British  sea- 
power,  against  furious  opposition,  which 
concentrated  88  per  cent,  of  the  navy  on 
Germany,  and  did  all  manner  of  things 
to  improve  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
fleet. 

But  Fisher,  having  revolutionised 
navies  by  the  introduction  of  the  battle- 
cruiser,  was  on  to  the  next  change  be- 
fore the  world  had  realised  what  the  in- 
troduction of  the  all-big-gun  ship  meant. 
In  1912  he  was  all  for  "changing 
the  face  of  the  navy,"  and,  as  Lloyd 
George  told  him,  "  getting  the  coal  of 
England  as  his  mortal  enemy."  He  had 
returned  from  abroad  to  become  chair- 
man of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Oil.  It 
was,  he  says,  a  sad  business  for  him 
financially, 

I  only  possessed  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and 
I  put  it  into  oil — I  had  to  sell  out,  of  course, 
on  becoming  Chairman  of  the  Oil  Commis- 
sion, and  what  I  put  those  few  hundreds  into 
caused  a  disappearance  of  most  of  those  hun- 
dreds, and  when  I  emerged  from  the  Royal 
Commission  the  oil  shares  had  more  than 
quintupled  in  value,  and  gone  up  to  twenty 
times  what  they  were  when  I  first  put  in. 

Writing  to  Lord  Esher,  he  urged  that 

we  should  get  in  first  with  motor  ships 
before  the  Germans. 

Owing  to  our  apathy,  during  the  last  two 
years,  they  are  ahead  with  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  They  have  killed  15  men  in  ex- 
periments with  oil  engines,  and  we  have  not 

killed   one!     And  a  fool  of  an   English 

politician  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  thinks 
this  creditable  to  us!  Without  any  doubt 
a  big  German  oil  engine-cruiser  is  under 
weigh.     We  must  press   forward.  .  .  .  These 

politics  are  barring  the   way.     "  What " 

(say  these  trembling  idiots),  "another  Dread- 
nought revolution,"  and  these  boneless  fools 
chatter  with  fear  like  apes  when  they  see  an 
elephant !  The  imagination  cannot  picture 
that  "  a  greater  than  the  Dreadnought  is  here !" 
Imagine  a  silhouette  presenting  a  target  ii 
per  cent,  less  than  any  living  or  projected 
battleship.     No  funnels — no  masts — no  smoke 
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— she  carries  over  5000  tons  of  oil,  enough 
to  take  her  round  the  world  without  refuel- 
ling!" 

Lord  Fisher  then  goes  on  to  describe, 
still  in  the  letter  of  September,  1912,  the 
intcrnal-combustion-engine  battle-cruiser 
the  Nonpareil  for  which  all  the  drawings 
and  designs  were  ready. 

He  wrote  as  follows  in  1913  about  the 
13^-inch  gun :  "  Yes !  that  13|-inch  gun 
that  all  my  colleagues  (bar  one  and  he  is 
our  future  Nelson — Jellicoe)  thought 
me  mad  to  farce  through  against  unani- 
mous disapproval — and  see  where  we  are 
now  in  consequence.  We  shall  have  16 
Dreadnoughts  with  the  13^-inch  guns  be- 
fore the  Gennans  have  one!  So  it  will 
be  with  the  Nonpareil.  We  have  got  to 
have  her.  .  .  .  I've  worked  harder  over 
this  job  than  in  all  my  life  befare."  As 
First  Sea^Lord  during  the  war,  Lord 
Fisher  arranged  for  the  building  of  20- 
inch  guns  to  go  into  the  Incomparable, 
of  40,000  tons,  and  40  knots  speed. 

The  book  abounds  in  vigo^rous  terse 
expressions  and  breathes  throughout  the 
won  'erful  personality  and  magnetism  of 
the  man.  McKenna,  who  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  during  a  most  critical 
period,  won  Fisher's  regard.  "  He  is  a 
real  fighter,"  says  the  Admiral,  "  and  the 
navy-haters  will  pass  over  his  dead 
bo-dy." 

Oil  engines  and  internal  combustion,  about 
which  I  so  dilated  at  our  dinner  and  bored 
you.  Since  that  night  (July  11th,  1910)  Bloom 
and  Voss,  in  Germany  have  received  an  order 
to  build  a  motor  liner,  for  the  Atlantic  trade. 
No  engineers,  no  stokers,  and  no  funnels,  no 

boilers  !    Only  a chauffeur  !    The  economy 

prodigious !  As  the  Germans  say,  "  Kolossal 
billig"!  But  what  will  it  be  for  war?  Why, 
all  the  past  pales  before  the  prospect! ! !  I  say 
to  McKenna :  "  Shove  'em  over  the  precipice ! 
Shove!  (Referring  to  the  obstructionists  in 
the  Admiralty  and  Government.)  But  he's  all 
alone,  poor  devil !" 

In  a  foFowing  letter  he  refers  to  wire- 
less, urging  that  the  Governmei^t  should 
make  an  English-speaking  monopoly  of 
it. 

No  one  at  the  Admiralty  or  elsewhere  has 
::s  yet  any,  the  least  idea,  of  the  immense  re- 
volution both  for  peace  and  war  purposes 
vvhicli  v/ill  be  brought  about  by  the  future 
development  of  wireless.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  the 
wireless  in  the  future  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
neace  and  v/ar.  and,  therefore,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Defence!  You 
can't  cut  the  air!  You  can  cut  a  telegraph 
cable  r 


He  complains  in  another  letter.  April, 
1912,  that  "  we  are  lagging  behind  in 
out-Dreadnoughting  the   Dreadnought !" 

We  want  more  speed — less  armour — a  15- 
incli  gun — more  subdivision — oil  only.  .  .  .  The 
Nonpareil.  ...  I  owe  more  than  I  can  say  to 
McKenna.  I  owe  nearly  as  much  to  Winston 
for  scrapping  a  dozen  Admirals  on  December 
5th  last,  so  as  to  get  Jellicoe  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Home  Fleet.  If  war  comes  be- 
fore 1914  then  Jellicoe  will  be  Nelson  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  Viiicent:  If  it  comes  in  1914  then 
he'll  be  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  .  .  .  Jellicoe  will 
be  Admiralissimo  when  Armageddon  comes 
along,  and  everything  that  was  done  revolved 
around  that,  and  no  one  has  seen  it ! 

Lord  Fisher  was  all  for  the  Nelson 
method  at  Copenhagen,  and,  as  the  Ger- 
mans were  fully  aware  of  this,  we  can, 
understand  how  they  regarded  Great 
Britain.  "  When  I  was  a  delegate  at 
the  Hague  Convention,"  he  writes',  "  I 
had  very  animated  conversations,  which, 
however,  to  my  lasting  regret,  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  place  on  record 
(on  account  of  their  violence  I  believe) 
regarding  the  "  Trading  with  the  enemy." 
I  stated  the  primordial  fact  that  "  the 
essence  of  war  is  violence;  moderation 
in  war  is  imbecility."  .  .  .  It's  quite  silly 
not  to  make  war  damnable  to  the  whale 
mass  of  your  enemy's  population  which 
is,  of  course,  the  secret  of  maintaining 
the  right  of  Capture  of  Private  Property 
at  Sea"! 

In  a  letter  written  to  King  Edward  in 
March,  1908.  Fisher  urged  that  Russia 
should  be  allowed  to-  fortify  the  Aland 
Islands.  "  For  a  naval  war  with  Ger- 
many we  want  Russia  with^us,  and  we 
want  the  Aland  Islands  fortified." 

Unless  our  offensive  is  quick  and  _  over- 
whelming, Germany  will  close  the  Baltic  just 
as  effectually  as  Turkey  locks  up  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles!' 
Russia  and  Turkey  are  the  two  Powers,  and 
the  only  two  Powers,  that  matter  to  us  as 
against  Germany,  and  that  we  have  eventually 
to  fight  Germany  is  just  as  sure  as  anjrthing 
can  be.  solely  because  she  cannot  expand  com- 
mercially without  it. 

This  letter  was  written,  says  the  Ad- 
miral, after  a  long  conversation  with  His- 
Majesty,  "  in  which  I  urged  that  we 
should  '  Copenhagen  '  the  German  Elect 
at  Kiel  a  la  Nelson,  and  I  lamented  that 
wc  possessed  neither  a  Pitt  nor  a  Bis- 
marck to  give  the  order."  •  This  scheme 
of  Fisher's  was  known  to*  the  German. 
Emperor,  who  said  to  Mr.  Beit :  "  Fishei  ■ 
thinks  it  is  the  hour  for  an  attack,  and 
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I  am  not  blaming  him.  I  quite  under- 
stand his  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Fisher  can 
no  doubt  land  100,000  men  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein — it  would  not  be  difficult —  .  .  . 
but  Fisher  forgets  that  it  will  be  for  me 
to  deal  with  the  100,000  men  when  they 
are  landed." 

The  army  in  Lord  Fisher's  opinion 
should  be  regarded  as  a  "  projectile  to 
be  fired  by  the  navy,"  and  he  bent  all 
his  energies  on  the  Commission  charged 
with  reforming  the  War  Office  to  bring- 
ing about  closer  co-operation  between 
the  two  services.  We  must  get  the  army 
afloat,  he  said,  somehow  or  other,  and 
gave  illustrations  of  the  spirit  shown  by 
young  submarine  lieutenants  when  trying 
out  that  arm  for  the  first  time.  **  How 
splendid  if  we  could  shove  the  same 
ginger  into  the  young  military  aspirants, 
and  they  all  came  from  the  same  schools ! 
but  the  whole  secret  is  to  catch  them  very 
young,  and  mould  them  while  they  are 
so  plastic  and  receptive  to  be  just  what 
you  want  them."  Three-fifths  of  every 
man-cf-war's  crews  ought  to  be  soldiers 
in  his  opinion. 

He  strongly  opposed  the  military 
schemes  for  creating  an  army  to  fight  on 
the  Continent,  holding  that  the  navy  was 
the  first,  second  and  third  and  ultimately 
fourth  line  of  defence,  and  that  the  army 
should  be  used  only  in  connection  with 
it.  A  favourite  expression  of  his  was 
that  no  soldier  could  get  out  of  England 
unless  a  sailor  carried  him  on  his  back. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  Esher,  pointing  out 
that  the  General  Staff's  criticism  of  his 
report  was  **  the  thin  end  of  the  insidious 
wedge  of  our  taking  part  in  Continental 
war  as  apart  absolutely  from  coastal  mili- 
tary expeditions  in  pure  concert  with  the 
navy — expeditions  involving  hell  to  the 
enemy  because,  backed  by  an  invisible 
navy  (the  citadel  of  the  military 
force)  !"  In  another  letter,  written  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  he  said.  "  I  simply  tremble 
at  the  consequences  if  the  British  Red 
Coats  are  to  be  planted  on  the  Vosges 
frontier  (meaning  the  dread  of  conscrip- 
tion and  a  huge  army  for  Continental 
warfare). 

I  shouldn't  have  written  again  so  soon  ex- 
cept for  just  now  seeing  in  a  Paris  paper 
that  Sir  John  French,  accompanied  by  four 
officers,  had  landed  at  Calais  en  route  to  the 
French  headquarters,  and  expatiating  on  the 
evident  intention  of  joint  military  action!  Do 
you    remember   the   classic   interview   we   had 


with  the  late  King  in  his  cabin?     If  this  is  on     ' 
the   tapis    again    then    we   have    another   deep 
regret  for  the  loss  of  that  sagacious  intuition. 

At  the  interview  he  refers  to,  the  King 
had  most  strongly  disapproved  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Continental  army. 

Lord  Fisher's  comments  on  the  Aus- 
tralian system  of  defence  are  valuable. 
He  wrote,  on  May  27,  1910,  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  just 
sent  a  confidential  telegram  to  Sir  George 
Reid  to  ask  me  to  go  as  their  guest  to  advise 
on  the  navy.  I've  declined.  I'd  go  as  Director 
but  not  as  Advisor.  Also  they  have  com- 
menced all  wrong,  and  it  would  involve  me  in 
a  campaign  I  intend  to  keep  clear  of  with 
the  soldiers.  .  .  .  Kitchener  and  the  Australians 
in  drawing  up  their  scheme  of  defence  forgot 
that  Australia  was  an  island.  So  do  we  here 
in  England. 

In  another  place  he  says : — 

When  Lord  Kitchener  went  to  Australia  to 
inaugurate  the  scheme  of  Defence,  he  forgot 
that  Australia  was  an  island.  What  Australia 
wants  to  make  it  impregnable  is  not  conscrip- 
tion— it's  submarines. 

I  remember  W.  T.  Stead  telling  me  at 
the  time  that  he  had  discussed  the  Aus- 
tralian offer  with  Fisher,  who  insisted 
that  what  were  needed  in  the  Common- 
wealth were  destroyers  and  submarines, 
and  defensive  craft  which  could  hold  off 
an  enemy  until  capital  ships  arrived  from 
British  stations.  These  auxiliary  craft 
would  be  invaluable  in  co-operating  with  , 
the  battle-cruisers. 

Lord  Fisher  is  able  to  show  conclusively 
that  he  was  against  the  Dardanelles  cam-  , 
paign,  but,  finally,  under  pressure,  con- 
curred in  it  as  to  resign  meant  the  sacri- 
ficing of  the  scheme  which  he  confidently 
believed,  and  still  believes,  would  have 
ended  the  war  in  1915.  He  thoroughly 
supported  Nelson's  dictum  that  "  no 
sailor  but  a  fool  would  ever  attack  a 
fort."  He  asserted  that  the  loss  of  12 
battleships  must  be  expected  before  the 
Dardanelles  could  be  forced  by  the  navy 
alone,  and  was  the  only  member  of  the 
War  Council  who  dissented  from  the 
project.  "  But  T  did  not  carry  my  dis- 
sent to  the  point  of  resignation,  because 
I  understood  that  there  were  overwhelm- 
ing political  reasons  why  the  attempt  at 
least  should  be  made."  He  did  not  im- 
agine the  failure  he  foresaw  would  entail 
more  than  the  loss  of  a  few  ships,  and 
that  then  the  project  could  be  given  up 
and  his  major  scheme  be  energetically 
prosecuted. 
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On  May  14th.  1915,  the  War  Council  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  the  great  projects  in  nor- 
thern waters  which  I  had  in  view  in  laying 
down  the  Armada  of  new  vessels  were  at  an 
end,  and  the  further  drain  on  our  naval  re- 
sources foreshadowed  that  evening  convinced 
me  that  I  could  no  longer  countenance  the 
Dardanelles'  operations,  and  the  next  day  1 
resigned.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  faced 
at  last  by  a  progressive  frustration  of  my  main 
scheme  of  naval  strategy.  Gradually  the 
crowning  work  of  war  construction  was  being 
diverted  and  perverted  from  its  original  aim. 

The  first  thing  Lord  Fisher  did  when 
he  was  called  to  the  Admiralty  after  the 
early  naval  disasters  of  the  war  was  to 
order  the  immediate  construction  of  612 
warships,  including  200  motor  barges, 
five  battle-cruisers,  64  submarines  and  37 


monitors.  This  Armada  was  being  built 
at  record  speed — submarines  in  five 
months,  instead  of  14,  destroyers  in  nine 
instead  of  IS,  and  immense  battle- 
cruisers  with  18-inch  and  15-inch  guns 
in  eleven  months  instead  of  two  years.  It 
was,  he  writes,  "  the  desolation  of  my 
life  to  leave  the  Admiralty  at  that 
moment!  Knowing  that  once  out  I 
should  never  get  back." 

This  remarkable  book  was  written  by 
a  man  who  has  demonstrated  himself  a 
naval  genius  possessed  of  an  intuitive 
pre-vision — one  of  England's  greatest 
men.  In  our  next  issue  I  hope  to  give 
some  typical  extracts  which  further  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  man. — H.S. 


HIS   HUMBLE   HARBINGER. 


By  F.  D'A.  C.  De  LTsle. 


Looking  back  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
long  years,  my  mind  is  often  filled  with 
an  inquisitive  wonder  when  I  recall  the 
many  strange  experiences  that  befell  me 
in  that  extraordinary  land  where  all  is 
mystic  and  marvellous.  I  aptly  say  in- 
ijuisitive  wonder,  because,  to  this  day,  all 
those  mysterious  manifestations  possess 
a  strangeness  that  many  years  of  thought 
and  study  have  as  yet  failed  to  make  clear 
to  me. 

Although  India  has  been  the  home  of 
the  Englishman  for  many  generations 
now,  nevertheless  I  think  we  are  as  far 
off  as  ever  from  any  tangible  knowledge 
of  the  singular  powers  of  foreknowledge, 
of  occultism,  and  of  the  spiritualism  that 
form  the  silent  and  steadfast  undercur- 
rent of  Oriental  life.  We  have  ever 
been  prone  to  discount  the  nervous 
fatalism,  the  refined  physical  contact,  the 
psychogenesis,  and  the  influence  of  oc- 
cult phenomena  that  are  latent  factors 
ever  present,  though  unobstrusively  so, 
in  the  theism  of  the  Oriental  cosmos. 
Though  I  cannot  definitely  account  for 
our  ignorance  upon  these  subjects,  it  yet 
seems  to  me  that  the  pureness  of  romance 
and  religion  in  the  East  (the  romance 
and  religion,  mind  you,  gentle  reader,  of 
the  unadulterated  progression  of  thou- 
sands of  years)  contains  and  consists  of 
a  refinement  and  a  nervous  energy  un- 
destroyed  by  the  experimentalism  of  the 
West,  whose  experiences  of  half  a  hun- 
,  dred  creeds  and  as  many  empirical  doc- 


trines have  imbued  its  spirit  with  a 
coarseness  and  unbelief  too  wanton  to 
permit  of  a  closer  contact  with  the  un-' 
seen  influences  controlling  our  common 
destinies.  In  mere  words,  then,  the  West 
has  made  of  its  religions  a  business,  while 
the  barbarous  East  retains  the  refinement 
of  romance  in  religions  that  call  for  the 
fullest  expansion  of  soul,  brain,  and  love. 
However,  be  all  religions  good,  we  must 
allow  that  the  occult  knowledge  or  mani- 
festations of  the  Orientals  passes  our 
present  comprehension  in  the  West. 

Old  Anglo-Indians  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  in  India  the  faithfulness 
and  affections  of  old  and  tried  servants 
is  problematical.  There  are  native 
families  who  have  served  European 
families  for  generation  after  generation, 
the  fathers  before  the  sons,  and  the 
mothers  before  the  daughters,  for  years 
and  years  right  back  to  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Kumpani  Bahadur,  as  the  East 
India  Company  was  called. 

In  my  own  experience  I  can  remember 
being  served  by  greybeards  who  had 
served  my  father  before  me,  and  my 
grandfather  before  my  father.  The 
ancient  durzi  (tailor),  who  sat  on  the 
verandah  of  the  bungalow,  and  copied 
Tautz's  most  perfect  creations  with  a 
minuteness  and  finish  that  made  the 
original  and  the  replica  undistinguishable 
one  from  the  other,  had  turned  out  the 
peg--top  trousers,  in  nankeen,  of  my 
father  before   me.     The   old   ayah   who 
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nursed  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
had  dandled  my  mother  in  her  arms ;  the 
Durwan  had  kept  the  gate  for  cfver  30 
years  for  our  family;  and  an  ancient 
"  Kitmaghar  "'  had  worn  the  family  crest 
on  his  head-dress  and  stood  behind  the 
chairs  of  three  generations.  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  respect,  reverence,  and  love 
of  these  old  servants  was  a  thing  to  swell 
the  hearts  of  all  members  of  the  family. 

The  fact  or  case  that  I  am  about  to 
relate  happened  to  a  brother  officer  of 
mine  at  the  time  when  the  murders  of 
Lord  Mayo  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal  (Judge  Norman)  were  agitating 
the  minds  of  all  officialdom  in  India,  and 
also  of  the  Government  in  England.  Fori- 
the  rumours  of  another  mutiny  were  rife, 
and  the  followers  and  co-religionists  of 
Shere  Ali  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
their  intentions  cf  raising  a  "  bobbery  " 
against  the  British  "  raj."  Edward 
Damcr  was  at  that  time  a  junior  lieu- 
tenant of  the  18th  Bengal  Lancers,  a 
regiment  that  had  at  one  time  been 
known  as  the  2nd  Maharatta  Horse?  and 
they  were  quartered  at  Nowshera.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Darner  some 
years  after  the  event  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, when  he  was  well  up  in  seniority 
in  his  regiment  (he  had  exchanged  from 
the  18th  B.L.  to  the  28th  B.L.),  and  as 
senior  captain  and  adjutant  cf  the 
famous  28th  he  served  with  distinction 
through  the  second  Afghan  campaign. 
After  the  strenuous  experiences  of  that 
memorable  war.  Darner  was  invalided, 
and  went  to  Dhera  Doon  for  change  and 
rest:  and  there,  one  night,  durins:  the 
cool  summer  seascn  of  the  hills,  he  told 
me  of  the  following  incident  over  our 
"  pegs  "  and  cheroots  ; — 

When  Damer  first  arrived  in  India  he 
was  approached  by  a  bearer,  who  held  a 
"  chit,"  or  reference,  from  his  (Darner's) 
father,  whom  the  man  had  served  for 
same  years.  Damer  told  me  that  the 
man  had  hunted  him  up  somehow,  but 
how  he  could  not  say.  He  had  only  been 
in  Calcutta  four  hours,  and  had  barely 
settled  himself  in  his  rooms  at  Wilson's 
Hotel  when  the  bearer  turned  up,  pre- 
sented his  "  chit "  with  many  salaams. 
and  was  at  once  engaged  by  the  son  of 
his  farmer  master.  Damer  had  not  then 
the  advantages  of  the  rigorous  cramming 
of  a  "  Munshi,"  and  lie  found  the  bearer 
invaluable  as  a  valet  and  general  facto- 


tum. The  old  man  was  a  high-caste»f 
Hindu,  as  the  caste  marks  on  his  face  al-  |t( 
ways  proved.  He  knew  no  English,  but  |  % 
that  he  understood  the  language  most 
thoroughly  was  unmistakable.  And 
Damer  declared  that  as  an  educatianal 
factor  the  bearer  was  almost  of  more 
service  to  him  in  mastering  Hindi  and 
Nagri  than  even  his  "  Munshi "  was. 
The  servant  soon  learnt  to  idolise  his 
young  master,  and  his  devotion  showed 
itself  in  unremitting  attention,  a  heroic 
foibearance  when  his  hot-tempered  mas- 
ter forgot  himself,  and  a  dog-like  affec- 
tion and  attendance  through  all  the  thou- 
sand and  one  worries  and  ills  that  the 
"  griffin's  "  flesh  is  heir  to. 

The  bearer,  though  old  and  badly  af- 
flicted with  elephantiasis  of  the  left  leg 
was  a  remarkably  active  man  for  his 
years,  and  so  well  and  faithfully  did  he 
serve  Damer  that  after  going  through  hi.s 
"  Munshi's "  hands  and  passing  his 
native  languages  examination.  Damer 
took  the  old  man  to  Nowshera  with  him, 
and  had  him  placed  "  on  the  strength  " 
of  the  regiment  as  his  body  servant.  For 
a  few  years  the  bearer  served  his  master 
well  and  satisfactorily,  and  Damer  was 
genuinely  distressed  to  notice  that  the 
elephantiasis  was  increasing  with  the  ad- 
vance of  age,  and  that  consequently  his 
bearer  was  beginning  to  find  it  interfer- 
ing with  his  locomotion.  With  the- 
growth  of  his  infliction  the  old  servant 
became  proportionately  devout.  He  told 
Damer  that  God  had  seen  fit  to  appoint 
him  to  religious  work,  and  that  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  when  he  knew  he  no 
longer  would  be  able  to  move  with  any 
freedom,  he  would  be  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  loved  and  hono'ured 
Chota  Sahib's  service,  and  resign  him- 
self to  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  tof- 
the  shrine  of  Bhudda.  One  morning, 
some  months  later,  when  he  could  just 
barely  walk  with  extreme  difficulty,  the 
bearer  appeared  before  Damer  with  a 
tall,  well-built  youth  of  same  18  years, 
and  introducing  the  boy  as  his  son,  said: 

"Oh,  honoured  Chota  Sahib,  illus- 
trious son  of  my  beloved  Burra  Sahib, 
even  now  I  must  leave  thy  service,  for 
thou  seest  that  my  time  is  come.  Accept, 
then,  defender  of  the  poor,  my  son,  who 
v/ill  ser\-e  thee  faithfully  in  my  stead. 
As  his  father  served  thy  fathers,  so  shall 
the  boy  serve  thee,  even  until  thou  dost 
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depart  across  the  kala  pani  (sea)  as  thy 
;noble  father  did.  But  Khodavvand,  bear 
with  the  youth  in  his  novitiate.  He  will 
learn'  not  to  disgrace  his  father,  and  he 
will  ever  be  faithful  to  the*  Pultan  Sahib, 
his  master." 

Darner  felt  as  much  affected,  at  the 
parting,  as  the  old  bearer,  and  he  has- 
tened to  assure  the  old  man  that  his  boy 
^would  alwa3's  be  retained  in  his  service 
while  he  lived.  Having  offered  to  make 
some  substantial  provisioi^  for  his 
father's  "old  servant,  who  had  also  served 
him  so  well  and  so  devotedly,  the  bearer 
thanked  him  profusely,  h}it  declined  all 
assistance,  saying — 

"  Oh,  bountiful  sahib,  thy  servant 
henceforth  is  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 
In  the  holiness  of  my  faith  I  will  live  to 
watch  over  thee.  Though  far  from  thee 
in  body,  my  spirit  will  ever  be  with  thee, 
illustrious  son  of  my  beloved  master!" 

He  blessed  Darner  solemnly,  with  the 
tears  of  true  affliction  watering  his 
withered  cheeks.  And  their  leave-taking 
was  like  the  parting  of  father  and  son, 
so  Damer  told  me. 

The  bearer's  son  proved  a  splendid 
servant.  Some  three  months  after  he 
had  joined  Damer  he  informed  him  that 
the  old  bearer  had  started  on  a  pilgrim- 
ae^e  to  Benares.  Abour  six  months  later 
Damer  journeyed  to  Allahabad  to  see  a 
married  sister,  and  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival  at  her  house,  in  the  Cawnpore 
road,  he  received  a  visit  from  his  old 
bearer.  This  surprised  Damer,  for  no 
one  knew  of  his  intention  of  visiting 
Allahabad,  except  his  sister,  to  whom  he 
had  telegraphed  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture from  Nowshera.  But  in  the  in- 
terest and  excitement  of  meeting  his  for- 
mer servant,  Damer  forgot  to  'ask  him 
how  he  came  to  know  of  his  (Damer's) 
visit  there. 

The  poor  old  fellow  was  terribly  af- 
flicted ;  the  elephantiasis  had  increased 
dreadfully,  and  he  could  no  longer  walk, 
or  stand  even.  He  lay  on  his  back  in  a 
"bullock  cart,  surrounded  with  the  signs 
and  tokens  of  his  holy  calling.  He  was 
very  much  changed  for  the  worse,  and 
he  informed  Damer  that  he  was  very 
shortly  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  After  some 
minutes'  conversation,  he  startled  Damer 
1)y  saying: — 

"  In    three    months'    time,    illustrious 
sahib,  thy  life  will  be  in  the  greatest  dan- 


ger. Between  thy  life  and  eternity  there 
will  be  but  the  expanse  of  a  hair's 
breadth.  But  Khodavvand !  Gcd  has 
willed  that  thou  shalt  live  to  perpetuate 
the  glories  of  thy  great  name.  Huzzoor. 
it  is  no  old  woman's  tale.  Be  fore- 
warned !  Be  prepared !  Oh,  bravest  of 
the  brave,  great  son  of  my  Burra  Sahib, 
never  sleep  without  thy  tulwar  at  thy 
side  and  thy  pistols  at  thy  rip'ht  hand! 
I  have  been  warned,  Chota  Sahib !  Take 
this  present,  O  most  noble !  Treasure  it, 
make  it  thy  bap  (child),  for  in  that 
pigmy  carcase  lies  the  surety  of  thy 
life!" 

He  took  from  the  sacking  at  his  side 
a  wretched  little  pariah  dog,  that  he 
stroked  fondly  and  spoke  to  in  reverent 
language ;  then  he  handed  it  over  to 
Damer,  who  confessed  to  me  that  he  ac- 
cepted the.  uninviting  little  gift  with  a 
certain  amount  of  perturbation.  But  the 
old  r?ian  reassured  him. 

"  Be  not  offended,  Chota  Sahib ;  the 
*  topus  '  (lowest  class  of  native  servant) 
will  wash  him  daily,  and  the  '  kuttha ' 
(dog) will  be  pleasant  to  thee  and  gain 
thy  affections.  Take  him,  Huzzoor!  It 
is  written,  the  dog  shall  save  thee  from 
death !" 

Then  the  old  fakir  and  erstwhile 
bearer  departed,  after  blessing  Damer, 
who  never  saw  him  again. 

Now  this  i's  where  the  mysterious  part 
of  Damer's  narrative  comes  in.  The 
pariah  dog,  in  the  careful  hands  of  the 
"  topus,"  became  a  clean  and  wholesome 
little  animal.  Damer  puzzled  long  and 
deeply  over  the  nossible  pedigree  of  the 
pup.  and  he  finally  decided  that  the  dog's 
mother  had  been  a  cross  between  an  Irish 
terrier  and  a  King  Charles  spaniel,  while 
the  father  must  have  been  half  pug  and 
half  black-and-tan  terrier.  The  pup  it- 
self was  ginger  coloured,  like  its  maternal 
grandfather;  it  had  black  legs,  a  black 
nose,  and  beady  black  goggle  eyes — the 
certain  heritage  of  its  maternal  grand- 
mother and  paternal  grandfather.  Its 
hair  and  cars  were  long,  the  former  light 
and  silky,  pointing  to  its  sure  maternal 
grandmother;  while  its  tail  said  black- 
and-tan"  toy  terrier  so  unmistakably  that 
the  identi^  of  its  paternal  grandmother 
appeared  to  be  established  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  This  mere  handful 
of  so  many  breeds,  was  bright,  sparkling, 
intensely  vivacious  and  active,  and  vil- 
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lainously  pugnacious.  In  fact,  he  would 
go  for  the  biggest  dog  or  cat  with  such  a 
supreme  disregard  to  size  and  weight 
that  his  master  constantly  trembled  with 
apprehension  for  the  fate  of  his  minia- 
ture canine  thunderbolt.  Damer  soon 
became  strongly  attached  to  Pandy  as  he 
named  the  dog.  and  Pandy  became  just 
as  attached  to  his  master.  Pie  was  sa 
small  that  he  easily  went  into  his  master's 
greatcoat  pocket,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  Pandy's  bullet  head, 
silky  ears,  Day  and  Martin  nose,  ^nd 
shiny  black  eyes  staring  out  from  over 
the  edge  of  his  master's  pocket  when  that 
gentleman  was  doing  "  rounds  "  or  tak- 
ing a  drive  in  his  tum-tum. 

Two  months  after  Damer  became  pos- 
sessed of  Pandy  all  India  was  horrified 
by  the  dreadful  murders  which  followed 
in  quick  succession  of  Lord  Mayo  (Vice- 
roy) and  Chief  Justice  Norman — the  one 
killed  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  ather 
stabbed  on  the  steps  of  the  High  Court, 
Calcutta.  These  dreadful  deeds  were 
rumoured  to  be  the  preliminaries  ta  a 
second  Indian  Mutiny.  Damer  found 
himself  in  Calcutta  among  some  rela- 
tives of  his,  just  when  these  diabolical 
murders  had  l3een  committed.  Of  these 
relations  one  was  the  Judge  who*  was  to 
try  the  notorious  Shere  Ali,  one  of  the 
murderers.  This  Judge  had  received  in- 
numerable threatening  letters,  all  anony- 
mous, from  the  followers  of  Shere  Ali, 
swearing  to  kill  the  Judge  if  he  dared  to 
pass  sentence  af  death  on  the  murderer ; 
in  fact,  so  great  a  hostility  was  shown  by 
a  certain  section  of  the  native  population, 
and  so  palpable  did  the  danger  of  assas- 
sination appear,  that  the  Government  of- 
fered to  provide  the  Judge  with  a  mili- 
tary escort  throughout  the  trial,  which 
was  shortly  to  take  place.  The  offer 
was  courteously  declined,  and  thd'  Judge 
prepared  to  go  through  the  trying  ordeal 
without  displaying  any  signs  of  fear  to 
his  anonymous  correspondents.  But  in 
the  privacy  of  the  family  circle  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  with  much  agitation, 
and  the  Judge  was  urged — nay,  begged — 
to  accept  the  protection  of  an  armed 
escort,  more  especially  as  the  trial  was 
to  take  place  in  open  court,  ^swhere  any 
desperate  fanatic  could  take  a  pot  shot 
at  him,  or  stab  him,  as  poor  Norman  was 
stabbed,  without  a  moment's  warning. 
But  the  Judge  would  hear  of  no  protec- 


tion, so  his  family  had  to  look  forward 
to  the  trial  and  its  consequences  with 
very  mixed  feelings. 

Three  days  before  the  trial  of  Shere 
Ali  in  the  High  Court,  the  Judge,  who 
was  to  try  him,  being  District  Judge  of 
Hugh,  had  to  go  up  to  that  place  to  try 
some  civil  cases.  With  him  went  his 
cousin,  Lieutenant  Damer.  The  Judge 
had  to  put  up  at  the  house  provided  for 
him  by  the  Government,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Plugli  railway  station.  It  was 
a  huge  two-storied  building,  with  magni- 
ficent grounds  attached,  and  the  shooting 
round  the  place  was  splendid  and  varied. 
It  was  in  order  to  get  a  couple  of  days' 
shooting  that  Damer  v^rent  up  to  Hugh 
with  the  Judge.  Pandy  accompanied  his 
master,  committing  a  felony,  in  which 
act  he  also  attached  the  Judge,  and  his 
master,  by  getting  a  free  passage  on  the 
train.  Pie  was  concealed  in  his  master's 
coat  pocket  in  fact ;  so  attached  had  mas- 
ter and  dog  become  to  each  other  that 
they  were  practically  inseparable.    • 

In  the  long,  rambling,  two-stOried 
building  Damer  was  given  a  bedroom  on 
the  second  floor,  overlooking  an  irriga- 
tion canal ;  at  least,  to  be  correct,  he  was 
first  allotted  the  room  corresponding  to 
it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  His 
cousin,  the  Judge,  took  the  first  room, 
and  used  it  throughout  the  first  day  of 
his  stay  there.  But  at  dinner  that  night 
Damer  asked  the  Judge  to  change  bed- 
rooms with  him,  in  order  to  afford  the 
younger  man  the  chance  of  getting  some 
early  morning  turtle  shooting  from  the 
bedroom  windows  which  commanded  the 
irrigation  canal.  This  canal  was  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  small  Ganges 
turtles.  They  came  up  with  the  tide 
from  the  Hugli  River,  and,  if  it  was 
early  morning,  they  would  rise  fre- 
quently to  the  surface,  right  under  the 
widows  of  this  particular  bedroom. 
Damer,  from  previous  experience,  knew 
this,  and,  finding  out  that  it  was  to  be 
high  tide  at  6  the  next  morning,  asked 
the  Judge  to  change  bedrooms  with  him. 
So  the  exchange  was  arranged  late  in 
the  evening,  and  Damer,  accompanied  by 
Pandy,  retired  to  rest  in  the  room  the 
Judge  was  supposed  to  occupy.  Like  all 
Indian  houses,  the  windows  were  large, 
and  protected  by  jhil-mils,  or  wooden 
blinds,  that  opened  outwards  and  fas- 
tened against  the  walls  outside.     There 
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obstinate  cough  will  disappear  like  magic 
if  treated  with 
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were  two  of  these  windows  overlooking 
the  canal.  Between  the  windows,  inside 
the  room,  was  a  stand  of  arms,  at  that 
time  stocked  with  Damer's  fowling 
pieces,  and  a  beautiful  little^'sporting  rifle 
that  he  used  for  small  game,  and  which 
he  intended  to  use  for  the'  turtle  shoot- 
ing. In  the  centre  o-f  the  room  was  3 
large  double  wooden  bedstead,  innocent 
of  mosquito  curtains,  as  the  season  was 
the  cold  weather.  At  the  back  of  the 
room,  behind  the  bed,  was  the  bathroom, 
and  a  long  woaden  staircase  led  up  to  it 
from  the  compound  below.  The  stair- 
case was  for  the  use  of  the  bathroom 
servants  only.  The  two  windows  over- 
looking the  canal  also  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  wooden  staircase.  Opposite 
to  the  windows,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  was  the  purdah-covered  entrance 
to  the  room  from  the  hall  outside.  After 
his  bearer  had  helped  to  undress  him 
the  servant  retired,  spread  his  chudders 
across  the  doorway  of  the  room  outside, 
and  there  lay  down  to  sleep.  Any  per- 
son or  thing  entering  the  room  by  that 
door  would  have  had  to  go  over  the 
bearer's  body  to  do  so.  It  is  the  invari- 
able rule  with  attached  native  servants 
to  sleep  at  the  bedroom  doors  cf  their 
masters ;  and  ever  since  the  old  bearer's 
son  had  entered  Damer's  service  he  had 
always  camped  on  the  threshold  of  his 
master's    room. 

Damer  could  not  account  for  his  pecu- 
liar ph3^sical  condition  that  night.  He 
could  only  describe  it  to  me  as  of  a  feel- 
ing that  there  was  "  somebody  in  the 
room."  He  could  not  shake  off  this 
strangeness.  It  was  a  vividly  brilliant 
moonlight  night,  and  the  room  was 
lighted  by  the  two  windows  as  if  it  were 
daylight.  Damer  lay  in  bed  utterly  pros- 
trated by  the  queer  haunting  of  vvhat  he 
called  the  "  somebody  in  the  room  "  feel- 
ing. He  moved  restlessly  from  side  to 
side ;  repeatedly  he  explored  every  cor- 
ner of  the  room  with  his  eyes,  expecting 
to  find  "somebody  there!"  Pandy, 
curled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  was 
equally  disturbed.  He  stood  up  now  and 
again,  and  pointed,  actually  pointed; 
sniffing  fearfully  round  him. 

"  I  tell  you.  old  fellow,"  said  Damcr 
in  describing  that  night,  "  the  dog  stoo'd 
with  raised  paw  and  tail  outstretched, 
and  followed  with  his  head  and  eyes 
something  moving  about  the   room  !     It 


was  just  as  if  he  were  pointing  a  but- 
terfly, or.  as  I  at  first  thought,  one  of 
those  giant  moths  that  we  find  in  Bengal. 
Ikit  there  was  no*  moth,  old  man.  I  got 
out  of  bed  and  hunted  the  room.  And 
there  was  none  of  tl^e  lust  of  battle  in 
[)Oor  little  Pandy 's  eyes.  He  appeared 
wonder-struck  and  pained.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  whimijer,  and  a  tre- 
mor would  go  through  him.  When  I 
asked  what  it  was,  he  would  whine  and 
try  to  bury  his  head  in  my  lap.  I  assure 
you  I  was  never  in  such  a  state  in  my 
life  before!  I  felt  creepy,  eerie,  and  a 
shiver  went  through  my  limbs,  although 
I  was  wet  with  perspiration.  I  laid  down 
again,  really  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
tried  to  reason  it  out.  It  was  not  fear; 
that  I  can  give  you  my  word  for.  I 
would  have  interviewed  half  a  sccre  of 
spooks  there  and  then,  and  not  turned  a 
hair.  But  I  absolutely  could  not  get  over 
that  haunting  feeling.  Then  I  did  a  queer 
thing.  Never  before  in  my  whole  life 
had  I  done  it ;  but,  believe  me,  old  man, 
that  '  something  in  the  room  '  seemed  to 
clutch  me  by  the  arm,  raise  me  from  the 
bed,  and  lead  me  to  my  portmanteau !  I 
opened  it,  drew  out  my  pistol  case,  loaded 
the  pair  of  them,  and  laid  them  on  a 
small  table  by  my  bedside.  I  then  took 
down  an  old  Guzerati  sabre  from  a  rack 
of  weapons  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
unsheathing  it.  tried  the  edge  with  my 
finger.  It  was  almost  as  keen  as  a  razor. 
I  laid  it  alomgside  the  pistols,  and  laid 
down  again,  feeling  better.  I  fovmd  my 
nervous  condition  leaving  me.  I  became 
cool  again,  and  a  great  drowsiness  came 
of  weapons  hanging  on  the  wall  and, 
nestled  against  my  left  arm.  and  I 
dropped  off  into  oblivion.  I  found  out 
afterwards  that  I  must  have  slept  four 
hours.  I  was  awakened  by  Pandy's 
shrill  barking.  As  I  raised  myself  on 
my  arm  a  gleaming  knife  buried  itself 
in  the  bedding  where  a  moment  before  I 
had  been  lying !  Attached  to  the  knife  was 
a  huge  brown  hand  and  arm,  and  to  the 
wrist  of  that  arm  hung  Pandy,  his  sharp 
little  teeth  fairly  buried  in  it.  The  moon 
was  down  almost  to  a  level  with  the  win- 
dows, and  I  saw  the  room  full  of  naked 
brown  figures.  Inaction  was  never  a 
failing  of  mine.  I  sprang  from  the  btrd. 
and  loosed  off  my  pistols.  The  figures 
flarted  for  the  bathroom.  I  grabbed  the 
tulwar,  and  ga\e  chri^e.     The   last  man 
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\va5  going  through  the  doorway,  and  a.- 
I  raised  my  arm  ta  cut  him  down  he 
stretched  out  his  right  arm,  and  to 
its  wrist  was  still  hanging  my  little  dog 
Pandy.  1  had  that  arm  off  before  you 
could  say  knife,  high  ui),  near  the  shoul- 
der, and  with  an  agonising  yell  the  owner 
of  it  plunged  down  the  bathroom  stair- 
case. 1  saw  his  figure  pass  the  first  win- 
dow, and,  rushing  to  the  rifle  rack.  1 
picked  u\)  my  little  sporting  rifle  that  1 
had  left  loaded  ready  for  my  morning's 
shooting,  took  a  Arm  rest  on  the  window 
sill.  an(i  bowled  my  man  over  with  a  clean 
shot  through  the  skull.  The  whole  thing 
was  finished  in  two  minutes.  My  bearer 
and  my  cousin,  the  Judge,  came  rushing 
in  just  as  I  was  potting  my  man.  We 
raised  the  household.  There  were  some 
20  native  servants  there,  and  we  organ- 
ised a  search  party.  But  barring  the  man 
I  had  dropped  we  found  no  other.  The 
rest  had  got  clean  away  into  the  jungle! 

W'e  found  my  would-be  murderer 
lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 
He  was  naked,  except  for  a  loin  cloth, 
and  his  body  was  smeared  with  oil,  a  com- 
mon trick  with  dacoits.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  his  being  a  Mussulman,  and 
one  of  Shere  Ali's  gang.  The  attempt 
had  evidently  been  made  on  the  life  of 
the  Judge,  and  but  for  my  lucky  ex- 
change of  bedrooms  with  him.  Shere  Ali 


would  doul)lles.^  iiav  c  l>ei-ii  iried  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  another  Judge.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  old  bearer's 
warning?  Three  months  almost  to  a  day 
before  the  attempt  on  my  life  he  had 
warned  me  of  the  coming  danger!  The 
wretched  pariah  dog  that  he  gave  he  had 
^aved  my  life;  for  had  not  Pandy  pinned 
the  villainous  dacoit  I)y  the  wrist,  and  so 
diverted  the  direction  of  his  knife,  I 
should  probably  have  got  it  full  in  the 
heart!  Can  you  exjilain  it  at  all,  old 
fellow  ?" 

I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  my  in- 
ability to  elucidate  the  mysterious  powers 
of  pro'[)hecy,  or  second  sight,  of  the  old 
bearer.  Damer  had  always  been  a  strong 
opponent  of  spiritualism,  theosophy,  et 
hoc  genus.  But  his  opinions  on  astralites 
and  occult  influences  have  changed 
greatly  since  his  narrow  escape  from 
death  that  night;  and,  like  myself,  he 
believes  that  there  is  a  power,  unkno'wn 
to  us,  that  is  as  mysterious  as  it  is  mani- 
fest, in  the  cosmos  of  the  pure  and 
aesthetic  soul  of  the  Oriental  devotee. 
As  for  Pandy,  the  pariah,  he  lived  to  an 
honoured  old  age,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
many  years  after  in  an  especial  vault 
that  Damer  had  built  for  him  in  the  com- 
pound of  his  quarters  at  Bundook.  A 
simple  granite  slab  marks  the  spot,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  inscription 
thereon — "  His   Humble   TIarbinger." 


THE  SAFETY  PEN NEVER  LEAKS. 
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HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 
BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Work. 

Traction  Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.        Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

-~—      HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kensington,  Melb. 
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IS  paint 
outlay! 

"B.P."  (Prepared)  is  not  the  lowest 
priced  paint  that  is  sold  but  it  is  the 
most  economical  to  use.      Less  of  it  is 
required  because  it  spreads  25  per  cent, 
further  than  other  paints ;  and  when  it  has 
been     used,    the      property      need      not     be 
repainted    so    frequently.     "  B.P."    (Prepared) 
covers  and'  wears  well  because  it  is  made  well. 
159   years'   British    experience     stands     behind 
the  modern  Australian   Factories  that   produce 
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Selling  Ageatt  Everywhere 
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Education  in  all  its  Branches 


Our  New  Free  Prospectus 
gives  information  on  all 
Educational  Matters.  Write 
or  call  for  your  copy  to-day 
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Be  Sure  of 
the  Quality 
When  Choosing 

DIAMONDS 


Tlie  charm  and  beauty  of 
Diamonds  depends  upon  the 
brilliance,  perfection  in  cut- 
ting, and  purity  character- 
istic of  precious  stones  of 
the  "  first  water." 
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Stewart  Dawson  Diamonds  represent  tlic 
highest  grade  quality,  and  as  "  The 
Largest  Jewellers  of  the  Empire,"  witn 
the  power  of  ready  cash,  they  com- 
mand the  world's  best  values. 

The  Diamond  Rings  illustrated  are 
characteristic  examples.  Set  with  bril- 
liant pure  white  stones,  in  pure  plati- 
num and  l8ct.  gold. 

Call  to  Inspect,   or  Order  by  Mail, 
or  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Comer  CollinsA5wdnslon5i5 

MELBOURNE 


BURNS  AIR  Mo^fi^Ev 


One 'BEST' Light 

9lT«s  mor*  Lif  bt  Uuka 

Six  Electric  LlfffaU,  or  Toa 

Kerosene  Lampi  or  On* 

Hundred  Candle*. 

Burns  90^Airl0i(  Sat 

A  b««Qtlfal,  para  white,  a\»tAj, 
Bi^o    lilfht.    Noniakl    No  ilnaMi 
Ho  Saekol    Ho  Odort  Huig  or  Bet 
it  ajirwhere.     Orer  100  ttrlee. 

These  Lamps  being  Portable 
tbey  require  no  fitting. 


Let  us  post  you  a 


Best  Light 
Wall  Lamp 

complete,  which  gives  100-candle  power  light  | 

for  42/6  Post  Free 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  B21,  which  also 
contains  Hollow  Wire  System  of  Lighting 


BRANDT  BROS.  LTD. 

Air-Gas  Engineers 
236  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY 


WONDERFUL  HANDS 

Characterised  by  EXCEPTIONAL  SPEED 

and   a  Surprising   Ease  in  performance,  may  be 
possessed  by 

TYPISTS     PIANISTS-VIOLINISTS -ALL 

INSTRUMENTALISTS     ALL  HAND-USERS 

availing  themselves  of    the  wonderful  methods  of 

HORIK  HAND  CULTURE 

Send  TO-DAY  for  con- 
vincing, inforni:itive  book- 
let, "  HANDS  AND  HAND- 
USERS,"  and  learn  how 
quickly  you  can  obtain  re- 
markable manual  dexterity 
— s'.rong,  yet  graceful,  mas- 
terly liauds  that  will  be  the 
envy  of  your  friends  and 
the  despair  of  your  compe- 
titors. .'Ml  de.:sities  and  de- 
tects of  hand  or  wrist,  all 
nervous  strain  and  tension 
in  practice  or  performance, 
rapidly  vanish.  Instrument- 
alists cut  practice  in  half. 
Typists  di>uble  salaries. 

EXPLICIT    POSTAL    INSTRUCTION 
■Write  or  Call   at   once 

"Hands  and  Hand-Users"  is  FREE,    and  it's 
worth  reading.      Send  for  it  ! 

The    HORIK    Hand    Culture     Institute 
56  Russell  Street,   Melbourne. 


Note  exquisite    bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
—the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

U  this  form  is    marked    in  BLUE,   it    means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,   it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  next  issue. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send   me  STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 

twelve    months     (26    numbers),    beginning 

with   the issue, 

for  which  I  enclose — Postal  Note  \3s. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  I3s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions  —13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above   rates.) 

Name 

Full  Address 


New  Subscribers  may  also  use  this  form. 

Note.— STEAD'S  REVIEW    appears  every  fortnight. 

S.R.  U)-1-L'0. 
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Ribbons  have 
advanced  so  much 
in  price  that  most 
of  us  take  more 
care  of  them  than 
in  the  old  days? 
If  washed  properly 
they  can  be  made 
to  do  service  again 
and  ag^ain.  The 
trouble  w^ith  white 
ribbons  is  that  they 
are  so  apt  to  turn 
yellow,  but  this 
will  not  happen  if 
they  are  washed  in 
warm  water,  not 
hot.  and  only  very 
good  quality  soap 
used.  The  last  rinse  water  should  con- 
tain a  strong  blue,  and  when  half 
dry  the  ribbon  should  be  ironed  with 
a  warm  iron  under  muslin,  A  dif- 
ferent treatment  is  required  for  col- 
oured ribbons.  First  make  a  strong 
lather  of  good  quality  soap  and  warm 
water.  Several  rinsings  must  be 
given,  and  the  water  must  in  each  case 
be  soapy.  Dry  a  little,  and  then  iron  be- 
tween pieces  of  muslin  or  any  fine 
material. 

Coloured  garments  of  any  material 
which  have  faded,  or  white  silks  or  sheer 
crepes  which  have  yellowed,  may  often 
be  freshened  by  washing  with  one  of  the 
combination  soap-and-dye  products 
which  are  on  the  market  in  most  of  the 
standard  colours?  Should  one  ever  wish 
ta  remove  these  alkaline  dyes  the  proper 
procedure  is  to  boil  in  a  weak  acid  such 
as  vinegar. 

The  nicest  starch  for  all  delicate  fab- 
rics is  rice-water  prepared  as  follows  ? : — 
^  cup  of  rice,  1  quart  boiling  water. 
Wash  rice ;  cook  in  water  until  very 
soft.  As  water  evaporates  add  more  to 
keep  the  quantity  up  to  one  quart.  When 
cooked,  add  another  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Strain  through  double  thickness 
of  cheese-cloth  or  through  flannel,  with- 
out squeezing.    Use  while  hot. 


To  clean  silver  in  the  easiest  possible 
way,  get  a  piece  of  aluminium,  put  it  into 
an  enamel  bowl  (on  no  account  use  an 
iron  one),  add  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  and  two  tablespoons  of  washing 
soda?  Let  silver  stay  in  water  five 
minutes,  or,  better  still,  boil  it  in  the 
water  for  a  minute  or  two.  Rinse  in 
warm  water  and  dry  with  clean  cloth. 

White  paint,  indeed,  any  painted  wood- 
work, ironwork,  etc.,  will  require  to  be 
washed  much  less  frequently,  if,  when 
washed  and  allowed  ta  become  thoroughly 
dry,  it  is  then  polished  with  a  good  fur- 
niture cream?  This  treatment  forms  a 
smooth,  glazed  surface,  from  which  dust 
can  easily  be  removed  with  a  soft  brush, 
or  duster;  otherwise  this  dust  sinks  into 
the  roughened  surface. 

The  average  family  spends  a  goodly 
sum  on  its  summer  soft  drinks?  Why 
does  my  lady  not  see  her  opportunity  to 
save  money  by  making  soft  drinks  at 
home?  There  are  on  the  market  suffi- 
cient kinds  of  bottled  fruit  juices  of  the 
highest  grade,  ginger  ales  made  from  the 
l)est  ginger  root,  and  drinks  made  from 
other  roots  that  are  tonic  rather  than  in- 
jurious, to  serve  as,  or  to  form  a  basis 
for,  such  home  beverages.  Or  she  can 
use  the  syrups  from  canned  fruits  or 
make  syrups  from  the  fresh  fruits  which 
are  in  season. 

No  artificial  flavours  can  possibly  com- 
pete with  natural  fruit  juices  as  a  cool- 
ing tonic  and  means  of  refresh- 
ment? Grape  juice  contains  potash 
salts,  tartaric  acid  and  iron,  and 
is  particularly  high  in  ability  to 
cleanse  the  blood  and  to  keep  the  body 
temperature  low.  Lemons  and  limes  are 
natural  tonics  unsurpassed.  We  should 
cultivate  a  wider  taste  for  the  bottled 
lime  juice,  which,  by  pouring  a  few  drops 
intc  iced  water,  gives  us  an  instantaneous 
1 1  rink  without  trouble. 

Sunset  lemonade  is  a  sharp,  cool  drink 
that  will  be  relished  on  a  hot  day?  Two 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  four  lemons 
and  the  grated  rind  of  two  oranges  are 
boiled  with  one  quart  cf  water  for  five 
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minutes  and  set  aside  to  cool.  The 
lemonade  is  then  served  in  tall  glasses, 
with  cracked  ice  and  half  slices  of 
orange,  anil  a  candied  cherry  floating  on 
top  of  each  glass. 

A  basic  syrup  for  fruit-juice  drinks  is 
as  follows?: — Add  one  quart  of  water  to 
one  pound  of  sugar,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Cool,  and  add  strained  fruit 
juice  in  the  desired  proportion.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  make  a  quantity  of 
syrup  at  one  time,  where  it  can  be  kept 
cold  in  an  ice  chest  and  used  as  needed. 
If  chocolate  is  a  preferred  flavour,  make 
the  following: — Use  ^  cupful  of  cocoa,  2 
cupfuls  of  sugar  and  1  cupful  oi  boiling 
water.  Mix  the  cocoa  and  sugar,  and 
add  the  water  slowly.  Bring  to  the  boil- 
ing point  and  boil  for  live  minutes,  stir- 
ring constantly.  When  cool  add  one  tea- 
.spoonful  of  vanilla.  Use  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  glass. 

Pineapple  and  apple  juice  also  may  be 
bought  bottled;  the  juice  of  any  berry 
(not  forgetting  the  elderberry)  has  a 
subacid  piquancy  which  delights  and 
cools.  Peaches,  pears,  watermelons,  and 
so  forth,  contain  salts  and  acids  which 
are  especially  needful  to  the  body  in 
summer,  since  fruit  acids  give  energy  and 
counteract  lassitude  and  "  fag  "  caused 
by  high  temperatures.  These  fruit  juices 
may  be  used  plain,  or  partially  diluted 
with  shaved  ice  or  cool  water,  as  substi- 
tutes for  tea  and  coffee  at  regular  meals. 

A  good  recipe  for  ham  and  tomatoes 
is  as  follows  : — Cut  some  cooked  ham  into 
neat  thin  slices,  put  them  into  a  buttered 
sauce-pan  or  baking-pan  and  sprinkle 
with  a  little  very  finely  chopped  oiiion, 
parsley  and  pepper ;  place  a  well-buttered 
paper  over  them  and  cook  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Dish  up 
on  a  hot  dish  and  pour  boiling  tomato 
sauce  over  the  slices ;  sprinkle  with  finely 
chopped  cooked  button  mushrooms  and 
parsley.  Garnish  around  the  edge  of  the 
dish  here  and  there  with  little  bunches 
of  the  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg,  which  has 
been  rubbed  through  a  sieve.     Serve  hot. 

LADIES ! 

If  You   Want   a   Perfect   Complexion 

Use    FLAXOLYN 

The   Great   American    Nature   Food 

REA^EMBER  !  The  ONE  THING  you  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  is  your  personal  appearance.  Send  for  free  descrip- 
tive circular,  "The  Wonderful  Story  of  FLAXOLYN." 

^  Sole  Agent:   P.  O'BRYEN  HO  ARE,  M.B.l.M.Sc. 
229  COLUN5  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 


Always    Welcome  ! 

THE   BEST    EAU    DE    COLOGNE 

Atkinson's,   Fiver's,  Roger  &  Gullet's, 

Vinolia,      Yardley's      and     Australian, 

from  19  to  £2/2/-. 

And  Lavender   Water  from   !/•   to  15/-, 
Imported  and  Colonial. 


H.    FRANCIS    &    COY. 

280   Bourke    Street  and 
111    Collins   Street,    Melbourne. 


Under  Vice-Regal 


Patronage. 


Telephone  11S3S. 


P.  H.  STAFFERS 

Tailor,    Habit    Maker, 
Costumier 

CLYDE   HOUSE,    182  Collins  Street, 

I  Melbourne 

EVERY  BLEMISH 

REMOVED 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

I  will  tell  every  reader 
of  this  paper  how 


YOUR  COMPLEXION 
M\KE^  OR  MARS 
YOUR  APPEARANCE 


You  have  never  in  all 
your  life  used  or  heard 
of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  com- 
plexions, red  spots, 
pimples,  blackheads, 
freckles,  and  eruptions 
vanish  almo  t  like  m» 
gic.  No  crearn.  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or 
apparatus,  nothmg  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  ornot  your  complexion  is  a  •'fright,"  whether 
your  f  ce  i":  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads, 
embarra'JSing  pimples  and  eruption':,  or  whether  your 
skm  IS  rough  and  "pDrey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
everythmg  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes. 
1  his  wo  derful  treatment,  in  just  a  few  davs,  poritivelv 
rernoves  every  blemish  and  beautifies  vour  skin  in  a  mar- 
vellou- wav.  All  this  Miss  Duncan  will  absolutely  prove 
to  y  lu  before  your  own  eyes  in  vour  own  mirror  within  a 
lew  davs.  This  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
most  delicaie  skm,  and  very  p'easant  to  use.  No  change 
in  \  our  niode  of  living  ne.  essary.  A  few  minutes  daily 
does  It.  To  every  reader  of  this  paper  Miss  Grace  Dun- 
can will  give  full  details  of  this  really  aston-shing  treat- 
ment. Let  her  show  you.  You  risk  nothing  Send  two 
penny  stamp;  for  p  >stag\ and  your  naTie and  address, to 
uir  below  addre-s.  and  Miss  Duncan  will  give  you  full 
details  bv  return  mail 

MISS  GRACE  DUNCAN 

(SuiteAS     )    178  CASTLEREAGH  ST.,  SYDNEY 
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HOW    TO    CURE    YOUR 

CATARRH 

Catarrh  is  CURABLE !  I  KNOW  it !  I've  PROVED  it !  And  I  will  prove 
it  to  you,  free  of  cost,  NOW  !  Never  mind  what  you've  tried  or  how 
many  times  you've  been  disappointed- 
There  may  be  TEN  THOUSAND  wrong  ways— there  is  one  right  way, 
And  I  want  you  to  use  it  WITHOUT  RISKING  ONE  PENNY. 
It  is  a  new  way.  Something  new,  different,  delightful  and  instantly 
■successful.  Approaches  Catarrh  from  the  correct  angle  and  REMOVES 
THE  CAUSE. 

1  here  is  no  need  to  wait  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  money.  You  can  stop  your 
Catarrh  suffering  overnight,  and  the  spitting,  coughing,  sneezing,  nose- 
blowing,  heartburn,  nausea,  dizziness  and  headaches,  will  permanently 

disappear. 

Never  mind  how  extravagant  these  state- 
ments may  seem— they  are  strictly  true— 
and  I  will  prove  it  to  you— absolutely  and 
conclusively. 

Catarrh  is  DANGEROUS  as  well  as  UN- 
PLEASANT. It  induces  physical  and  mental 
dullness  —  undermines  your  health  and 
weakens  your  will.  Neglected,  it  leads  to 
serious  throat  diseases,  deafness,  gastritis, 
asthma,  bronchitis  and  CONSUMPTION. 
Don't  waste  any  more  money  on  worthless 
nostrums,  but  post  the  coupon  and  learn 
how  you  can  get  rid  of  Catarrh,  not  merely 
for  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  but 
PERMANENTLY. 

Send  no  money.  Simply  post  the  coupon.  Be 
sure  to  fill  in  your  name  and  address  cor- 
rectly and  post  to-day  to  the  Curative 
Culture    Company,    29    O'Connell    Street. 


Send  no 
Money  ! 


Sydney. 


{MiwK^^iJUAf^ 


THE    CURATIVE  CULTURE   CO.,   29   O'CONNELL   STREET,   SYDNEY. 

Gentlemen  :— On  the  understanding  that  this  requeat  is  not  to  commit 
me  to  make  any  payment  or  place  me  under  the  slightest  obligation, 
kindly  tell  me  how  I  can  secure  permanent  freedom  from  Catarrh.  I 
enclose  I'Ad,  stamp  for  postags. 


S.  H.,   Hi     I    20. 
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Are^ou    suro   tfiats 


PLUME 

That  is  what  careful  motorists  say. 

They    feel    sure     then     of    getting 
Benzine  that  will  ensure  easy  start- 
ing, sweet  running,  more  miles. 

It  is  significant  that  Plume  is  the 
choice  of  Government  flying  men. 
Government  Departments,  Fire 
Brigades,  Ambulance  Associations, 
and  thousands  of  motorists. 

Put  Plume  to  the  test  in  your  car. 

Follow  the    example    of    the    men 

who  say : 

f^^Bi)  "Are   you    sure 

that's    Plume?' 


Thank  you   for   mentioning   Stead's   Review    when   writing   to   advertisers. 


Stend's    Ktvif-v;.    IO;'l/H>. 


■^ 
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In  the  United  States,  where  motor 
traction  is  more  and  more  replacing  the 
horse  for  farm  work,  considerable 
rivalry  has  recently  been  shown  in  de- 
veloping a  tractor  to  replace  the  usual 
one-horse  cultivating  outtit.  One  of  the 
most  recent  machines  is  called  the  Utili- 
tor.  It  develops  from  1^  to  8  horse 
power,  and  can  be  used  for  grass  cut- 
ting, cultivating,  ploughing,  discing,  lawn 
mowing  and  as  a  stationary  power 
source.  It  is  capable  of  pulling  a  7-inch 
plough,  and  is  exceedingly  easy  tw  handle 
and  control. 

Not  long  ago  cables  told  of  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  British 
makers  to  persuade  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to*  reimpose  the  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  motor  cars 
and  parts,  and  to  support  a  protective 
tariff.  The  English  papers  now  reaching 
Australia  contain  may  contributions  on 
the  subject  by  interested  parties.  It  is 
clear  from  the  controversy  that  British 
car  dealers  recognise  that  they  cannot 
possibly  supply  cars  now  on  order  be- 
fore the  middle  of  1920,  if  then,  and  that 
they  at  least  require  no  protection!  be- 
cause of  their  admitted  inability  to 
meet  the  demand. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  American 
dealers  have  seized  the  o-pportunity  of- 
fered, and,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  are  endeavouring  to  induce  ex- 
clusive users  of  British  cars  to  try 
American  machines.  Apparently  they 
have  been  very  successful.  In  an  in- 
terview o*ne  of  the  largest  car  retailers 
in  London  made  the  following  state- 
ments:— "The  American  dealers  offer 
me  really  excellent  cars — so  excellent  and 


on  sucli  icruis  that,  although  1  have  not 
dealt  in  any  way  with  American  cars,  it 
is  commercially  impossible  to  refuse  all 
business.  I  have  owned  and  dealt  in 
motor  cars  for  many  years,  and  I  assure 
you  I  would  never  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  could  off'er  us  such  goods.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  British  public  is 
clamouring  for  cars  and  cannot  get  them 
from  the  home  factories.  The  British 
buyers  are  sick  of  promises  that  are 
never  kept.  Now  that  these  American 
cars  are  coming  over,  the  British  buyer 
simply  will  throw  over  his  home  order." 

Various  owners  have  written  to  The 
Times,  telling  of  the  trouble  and  delay 
they  are  constantly  experiencing  in  get- 
ting spare  parts,  and  a  retailer  in  The 
Daily  Mail  declares — "  The  treatment  we 
have  received  from  British  makers  has 
been  so  bad  that  we  are  bound  to  wipe 
out  all  patriotism  and  buy  American 
cars."  The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that 
British  manufacturers  cannot  yet  pro- 
duce cars  in  any  quantity,  cannot  there- 
fore promise  delivery — or,  at  any  rate, 
keep  promises  of  delivery — whereas  the 
Americans  can  not  only  undertake  to  de- 
liver on  a  definite  date,  but  can  quote 
fixed  price! 

British  makers  are  almost  completely 
ignoring  the  man  who  requires  a  roomy 
five-passenger  car,  and  who  is  unwilling 
to  spend  more  than  £500.  Instead  they 
are  offering  a  smaller  chasis  for  a  light 
four-passenger  bod}-,  with  an  engine  hav- 
ing a  bore  of  less  than  three  inches  and 
a  stroke  varying  from  four  to  six  inches. 
At  present  American  manufacturers  of 
low-priced   four  atirl   five-passenger  cars 
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rated  at  from  If.  lo  v.'o  horse-power, 
have  an  almost  clear  tkUl  in  (jrcat  Bri- 
tain. 

Manv  new  ideas  were  broufrlit  uul  dur- 
ing  the  war.  For  nislancc,  one  result  ot 
the  strujjgle  is  the  manufacture  of  nan- 
shatterable  glass.  Wind  shields  were 
■constantly  being  broken  by  bullets,  or 
collisions,  and  not  infrequently  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  car  were  more  injured  by 
the  glass  splinters  than  by  the  flying 
shrapnel.  The  need  for  a  glass  that 
would  not  shatter  was  met  by  inserting 
a  piece  of  transparent  sheeting  material 
between  twa  thicknesses  of  glass.  In 
making  the   glass    a    hydraulic   press   is 


used,  the  two  thicknes.ses  of  glass  and  the 
sheet  of  py-ra-lin  are  inserted  between 
two  heated  ])lates.  Transparent  cement 
is  first  apj)lie<l  to  hold  the  three  parts 
firmly  together.  In  the  process  the  glass 
loses  practically  none  of  its  natural 
strength  or  transparency.  Taxi-cab  com- 
panies are  using  this  non-shatterable 
glass  very  extensively,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  soon  be  adopted  for  private  cars. 

In  Italian  motor  car  factories  the 
workers  arc  paid  a  small  wage  per  hour, 
]j1us  a  definite  percentage  on  output.  In 
19i;5  the  wage  per  hour  rarely  averaged 
more  than  3d.,  but.  adding  the  percen- 
tage, the  daily  wage  came  out  at  some- 


ACROSTIC    COMPETITION    No.  II. 


First    Prize      . 
Second     Prize 
Third    Prize   .. 


£3  3  0 
1  1  0 
0  10     6 


Our  first  Acrostic  Competition  having 
proved  so  popular  with  our  readers,  we 
are  starting  a  second.  In  this  case  only 
three  acrostics  will  be  set,  so  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  known  more  quickly  than  in 
the  first  case.  The  most  successful 
solver  of  the  series  of  three  will  receive 
a  prize  of  £3  3s.  Second  and  third  prizes 
of  £1  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  respectively  will 
also  be  awarded.  The  rules  of  the  com- 
petition are  as  follow : — 

RULES. 

1.  Competitors    must    write    the    solution    of 

each  Acrostic  on  a  half  sheet  of  note 
paper. 

2.  The    Acrostic    itself    must    be    cut    out    of 

this  page  and  be  sent  with  the  solution. 

3.  Each  competitor  must  adopt  a  pseudonym 

containing  not  more  than  six  letters,  and 
this  should  be  written  at  the  foot  of 
each  solution.  No  other  writing  must 
appear  on  the  paper. 

4.  Two  answers  may  be  sent  for  each  light. 

5.  One  mark  will  be  awarded  for  each  light 

correctly  solved,  and  one  mark  for  each 
upright. 

€.  The  Acrostic  Editor's  decision  must  be 
accepted  as  final,  and  no  correspondence 
can  be  entered  into  regarding  the  com- 
petition or  the  Acrostics. 

7.  The  pseudon}-ms  of  the  winners  will  be 
announced  in  this  column  at  the  close 
of  the  competition,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  will  then  be  asked  for. 

The  first  acrostic  of  the  new  series 
appears  herewith.  The  solution  should 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  February 
10th. 


ACROSTIC  NO.  1— Series  II. 

Here  we  participate  in  every  light, 
You  on  the  left,  and  I  upon  the  right. 

1.  Ah,  noble  matron,  soon  thou'lt  be 
The  bacon  which  is  brought  to  me. 

2.  A  royal  symbol  this  would  be, 
If  you  would  only  add  the  B. 

3.  Nous  is  required  to  make  this  light 
Appear  at  once  both  clear  and  bright. 

4.  Joined  to  a  watch  which  has  no  hands, 
A  lesson  to  the  sluggard  stands. 

5.  Insert  a  Roman  number  here, 
Eternal   "  she  "  will  then  appear. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  you  here  do  see. 
It's  not  in  front.     How  could  it  be? 

(Acrostic  to  be  cut  out  and  attached 
to  solution). 

Note. — As  there  are  six  lights  in  this 
Acrostic,  the  uprights  must  consist  of 
two  words  of  six  letters  each,  or  one 
word  of  twelve  letters. 

SOLUTION   OF  ACROSTIC   No.  5 

(First  Series). 

T        a        I        C 

0      V      o      I      0 

W  a  k  a  t  i  p  U 

(a)  NeophroN 
A    b    s    e     n     T 

(b)  N     i     p    t    e     R 

(c)  D      e      I      a      Y 

NOTES. 
(a)  Genus  of  vulture  with  horizontal  nostrils; 

found  in  Egypt  and  India. 
(h)     The    ecclesiastical    ceremony    of    washing 

the     feet,    performed    on    Thursday    in 

Holy  Week. 
(c )     "  Raw     Haste,     half-sister     to     Delay." — 

Tennyson. 
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THE  MOTOR  PICNIC 

We  are  many  miles  from  home,  away  on  a  little  frequented 
ocean  beach.  Motors  brought  us  here— and  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  we  will  wind  over  hills  and  plains  and  arrive 
home  after  a  great  day.  No  stuffy  train,  tram, 
or  boat  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  our  outing— and 
no  tyre  troubles— for  the  tyres  are  "Dunlops." 
Such  are  the  charms  and  advantages  of  motor- 
ing. The  pleasureable  side  of  motoring  really 
depends  on  the  staunchness  of  the  tyres  used. 
In  this  connection  one  can    always  rely  on 

DUNLOP  TYRES 

for  Dependability  and 
Economical  Service.       -^^ 

Use  them—  ^J^^  A 

it  pays !  ^~^ 

Obtainable  in 
'Railroad"  and 
Grooved — 
all  garages. 


thing  below  4/-.  In  1918  the  wage  per 
hour  was  increased  to?  from  5d.  to  7d., 
and  the  daily  wage  had  mounted  to  from 
10/-  to  15/-.  The  wages  paid  in  1919 
were  about  200  per  cent,  higher  tlian  in 
1913. 

The  Citroen  car  is  now  being  produced 
at  the  rate  of  40  per  day,  instead  of  the 
promised  100.  It  has  a  very  small 
engine  and  cramped  accommodation  for 
four  passengers.  Renault  is  producing 
a   somewhat   similar  type   of  car   which 


was  to  sell  at  8600  francs.  The  price 
has,  however,  now  been  increased  to 
12,000  francs  (£480). 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  paid  a 
bonus  at  Christmas  tc  all  its  permanent 
employees  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
equal  to  one  month's  salary  for  a  com- 
plete year  of  service  in  1919,  or  a  pro 
rata  sum  in  the  case  of  those  employees 
who  have  served  less  than  12  months. 
This  is  the  fo'urth  Christmas  bonus  paid 
by  the  company. 


xvin. 
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QommomxMMk&nli  ^'  Hustralia 


HEAD  OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Banking  and  Exchange 
business  of  every  descrip- 
tion transacted  within  the 
Commonwealth,  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities  and 
tow^ns  of  Australia,  Rabaul 
(New    Britain),   and    London 

(2). 

PUBUC  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 

JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy  Governor. 


1920. 
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Head  Office,   Sydney. 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT. 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Benk,  and  Agencies  at  2782 
Post  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands    and  the  Pacific. 

Minimum  Deposit,  1/- 
Maximam  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 

3  per  cent. 

Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  at  any  Branch 
or  Agency. 


DENISON  MILLER, 

Governor. 


THE 


COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,  Marine,  Guarantee,  Customs 
Bonds,  Personal  Accident  and 
Sickness,  Plate  Glass  Breakage 
(including  Civil  Commotion), 
Burglary,  Live  Stock,  Motor 
Car,  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workers'  Compensation. 

Principal  Office  :  60  Market  Street,   Melbourne. 
Branches  m  all  the  States. 
W,   TUCKER. 

General  Manager. 


The    EAGLE    STAR 
and  BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 

Insurance  Company  Ltd. 

Aaatts.  £16.700,000 
Income,   £4,100.000 

ALL    CLASSES    OF 

FIRE,    ACCIDENT   and    MARINE 

Insurances   Transacted. 

Detailed   Prospectuses   on    Application. 
Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 
Chief  Office   for   A  ustralia  : 

360  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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YEARS' 
RESULTS 


ACCOUNTANCY     TUITION 

YOUR  future  is  too  valuable  to  risk 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  and 
unknown  people.  Many  firms  adver- 
tise ' '  Accountancy  Tuition , ' '  but  if 
YOU     desire    a     professional    future 

MAKE  SURE  OF  IT 

by  taking  the  WILLIAM  BUCK  GUARAN- 
TEED CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.     This 
instruction  is  the    result   of   20  years' 
successful  coaching. 


Students  may  personally  consult  Mr. 
throughout  the  Course. 


Buck 


Ladies  may   now   obtain    the  Accountancy 

Diploma,  and    specially   reduced  fees  will 

be  quoted. 

Call  or    Write   for  Prospectus. 


WILLIAM    BUCK 
Correspondence    Schools 

331    COLLINS   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

Officially  approved  by    Repatriation  Department,    which 
I  pays  fees  (or  Returned  Soldiers. 
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FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


The  closing   week   of   the   stock  and 
share   market   was    without   excitement. 
Ihis  is  due  in   part   to   the   comfortable 
feeling  that  so  far  as  politics  had  gone, 
there  was  httle  chance  of  any    rash  ex- 
.  per.menling  during  the  next  three  years. 
But  the  ea^^e  with  which  commitments 
were  met,  plus  the  high  price  of  securi- 
ties   and    the     readiness     of    people    to 
plunge   into   any   speculation    having    a 
sporting    chance     does     not    allay     the 
anxiety  felt  generally  at  the  way  affairs 
have  been  shaped  and  are  still  shaping. 
The  problems  that  ought  to  be  tackled 
are  not  grappled.     The  currency  needs 
to  be  reduced  to  proper  dimensions  even 
if  a  portion  of  it  has  to  be  funded,  the 
orgy   of   borrowing  has   to  be   stopped, 
economy  has  to  be  taught  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  and  the  lesson  has  to 
be  learnt  that  if  Australia  is  to  shake 
off  its  war  burdens  it  first  of  all  must 
open  wide  its     arms  to  deserving    emi- 
grants  from    the    old   world,   and   steps 
have  to  be  taken  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of    taxation    pressing   on    every    class. 
There  is  no  need  to  rejoice  because  bank 
shares  closed  the  year  at  top  figures,  or 
that  industrials  were  as  strongly  in  re- 
quest as  ever.     The  attraction    in    both 
cases  of  course  has  been  that  as  times 
have  gone,  expenditure  has  been  stimu- 
lated   in    every    direction,    and    conse- 
quently   the   earnings   of    companies   of 
the   kmd  have   been  exceptional.      The 
market  has  shown  that    the    community 
will   not   realise  that  just  as  the  outgo 
over  the  war  eases  off  so*  public  and  pri- 
vate  extravagance    will  near    an    end. 
The  course  of  borrow'ng  as  indicated  by 
the  appeal  of  Queensland  to  London  in- 
dicates  the   writing   on   the    wall.      Al- 
though the  effect  of  the  rate  paid  has 
so  far  not  been  manifest  on  local  quo- 
tations for  war  stocks,  and  State  issues, 
■^till  that  may  happen.    As  it  is,  the  clos- 
ing nrotat'ons  ^'or  such  s-^curities  do  not 
cons^itvte    cheerful    reading,    especially 
when  crn'^ra<:ted  with  the  pnces  ruling 
for  the  shares  of  joint  stock  concerns. 
The   miring   p^roup  out^i-^e  the   Proken 
Hill  sec<^ion  were  li'^tless  rig-ht  up  to  the 
c^ose,  whf'r'^as  the  buoyancv  of  the  Bar- 
rier mines  vas  as  concr>icuons  as  ever. 
The  onH'  explarat^'on  for  this  mu^^t  he 
the  hope  that  Labour  trouble  at  Broken 


Jiill  is  almost  at  an  end,  and  that 
with  the  field  reappearing  as  a  world's 
supplier  of  silver,  lead  and  zinc,  the  de- 
mand for  all  three  metals  will  remain  so 
strong  that  little  is  risked  in  buying  the 
shares  of  the  field.  Generally  the  com- 
ment passed  when  business  ended  on  the 
Exchanges  was  that  brokers  had  had  "  a 
jolly  good  year." 


A  QUEENSLAND  LOAN. 

Some  folk  are  pleased  with  very  little. 
The  comment  by  Mr.  Theodore  on  the 
loan    just    floated   in    London    by    the 
Queensland  Government  shows  that.  To 
get  off  a  6  per  cent,  issue  at  98^,  even  if 
the  date  of  maturity  is  distant,  is  a  feat 
no    Treasurer    need   rejoice   over.      Yet 
that  is  what  Mr.  Theodore  appears  to  be 
doing.     "  The  Times  "  gave  a  sly  dig  at 
the  loan  when  it  said  that  it  compared 
favourably     with     the     Nigerian     loan 
floated    at    par    at  6  per  cent.    Noth- 
ing   could    more     indicate      the      con- 
d'tion     of     the    finances     by     a    State 
like      Queensland      when      it     has       to 
give  6  per  cent,  for  money.     The  issue 
not  only  is  floated  at  a  discount  of  30s. 
per  cent.,  but  subscribers  are  to  be  free 
frcm  Queensland  income  tax  and  pro- 
bate and  succession  duties.     Yet  in  the 
face  of    the    concessions  to    subscribers, 
and  the  price    that    has    had    to    be    ac- 
cepted, Mr.  Theodore  considers  that  the 
response  to  this  application  of  the  State 
for  cash  shows  that  its  credit  stands  high 
in  LonHnn.     If  there  be  no  trepidation  or 
fear  in  the  minds  of  investors  there,  why 
inmiD  the  rate  up  to  6  per  cent.     Surely 
if     everything    be     so     satisfactory    in 
Queensland,    the    security  so  good,  and 
the  attractiveness  so  alluring,  why  not 
try  a  5  or  5|-  per  cent,  rate,  or  why  not 
tap  New  York?  Other  State  Treasurers 
cannot    sm'le   over   the   complacency  of 
Mr.   Theodore.      His   financial     feat    is 
sure  to  be  used  as  a  rod  to  beat  their 
backs  should  they  want  to  go  on  to  the 
market.     No  one  need  be  surprised   at 
the  r'^'sn't  '~«f  the  lonn  except  in  the  one 
aspect  of  Mr.  Theodore's  smu^  self-com- 
muning.      Both    Queensland   and   New 
South   Wales   have  borrowed   almost  to 
the  "  diVzv  limit."  as  used  to  be  said  by 
Mie   Jubilee   Plunger   in    his   penultimate 
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stages.  No  country  with  the  load  of 
debt  of  cither  of  those  States,  and  the 
smalhiess  of  their  population,  and  with 
the  way  in  whicli  their  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure are  shaping,  can  afford  to  go 
borrowing  at  6  per  cent,  without  c<jnipel- 
ling  either  a  revision  of  freights  and 
charges  made  by  public  utilities  or  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  taxation  on  all 
and  sundry. 


WHEAT. 

During  ihc  whole  of  this  year  specula- 
tion has  centred  in  wheat  scrip.  And 
during  the  whole  twelve  mouths  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulating  that  this 
speculation  has  brought  to  the  surface  a 
great  amount  of  scum.  The  rise  and 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  scrip  has 
been  a  boon  and  blessing  to  the  members 
of  the  stock  and  wheat  exchanges,  and 
to  outsiders  who  have  made  it  their  pro- 
fession to  handle  certificates  in  the  mar- 
ket. Is  it  not  fair,  however,  to  ask 
whether  the  trafficking  \n  the  stock  has 
not  merely  added  another  gambling 
counter  to  those  already  in  use.  Has 
not  the  freedom  to  buy  and  to  sell,  de- 
sirable as  stich  freedom  is  in  many 
ways,  provided  such  temptations  "  to  get 
rich  quick,"  that  some  Wallingfords  have 
been  imable  to  resist  the  lure  of  the 
dealing.  The  royal  commissions  sitting 
in  several  of  the  States  have  not  done 
much  more  than  disclose  a  great  deal  of 
ineptitude  in  control,  and  miserable 
workmanship  in  handling  the  wheat 
business  by  both  politicians  and  officials, 
but  those  in  the  market  know  that  in 
some  way  or  another  news  has  trickled 
out  to  dealers.  One  State  provides  a 
surprise  to-day,  another  sets  the  ball 
rolling  to-morrow,  and  fortunes  are  lost 
and  made.  To  the  end  of  1919  has  this 
sort  of  display  gone  on.  December  fin- 
ished with  another  flutter.  The  wheat 
board  met  in  Melbourne.  Seemingly  it 
came  to  a  decision,  for  in  a  few  hours 
prices  eot  jigging.  Very  soon  telegrams 
came  from  Sydnev,  and  telephone  mes- 
sages from  Adelaide,  purporting  to  con- 
vey decisions  regarding  not  only  the 
dividends  to  be  paid,  but  hinting  at  the 
pro'-p'c*:  of  Atistrab'a  getting  corcessions 
from  the  British  Government.  While  a 
gool  deal  of  the  messages  may  have 
been  conjecture  a  lot   was  not.     Those 


wIuj  got  the  iKws  forecast  a  6d.  dividend 
on  •'  C  "  scrip  for  South  Australia  and 
\'iclorian  pools,  and  a  3d.  or  6d.  divi- 
dend for  the  two  "  D  "  pools,  and  cer- 
tain good  things  for  the  "  B  "  pools. 
Then  it  was  said  that  the  price  of  wheat 
for  Xew  South  Wales  was  to  be  fixed 
at  6s.  Gd.  This  no  doubt  is  relying  on 
Mr.  Hughes'  promise.  The  financing  of 
the  dividend  will  be  easy,  for  the  ad- 
vances in  respect  to  the  former  disburse- 
ments have  been  so  largely  reduced  that 
the  banks  can  handle  the  new  business 
easily.  To  the  farmer  the  increase  in 
price  will  come  as  a  political  sedative,  to 
the  family  man,  and  especially  the 
worker,  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
wheat  to  6s.  6d..  will  be  regarded  as 
adding  to  the  cost  of  living.  So  there 
may  be  a  battle  royal  on  the  subject,  out 
of  which  the  farmer  certainly  will  score, 
as  he  mostly  does,  despite  his  loud  pro- 
testations. 


NATIONAL  MUTUAL. 

The  feature  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  National  Mutual  Life  Association  of 
Australasia  is  remarkable  for  the 
amount  of  new  business  written.  This 
totalled  £5.630,415,  against  £4,330,512 
in  1917-18.  This  is  a  capital  record,  and 
tells  that  the  management  has  been  most 
energetic  in  extending  the  business  of 
the  office.  In  all  15,136  new  policies 
were  issued.  The  new  annual  premiums 
were  £334,865,  and  the  total  income  for 
the  year,  after  deducting  reassurance 
premiums  was  £3,116,509.  Premiums 
on  policies  were  £1,489,556,  against 
£1.333.933  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  death  claims  were  heavy 
arising  out  of  the  loss  of  life  through 
the  war  and  the  outbreak  of  influenza, 
but  all  offices  had  a  similar  experience. 
As  a  result  of  the  year's  work  funds 
have  been  increased  from  £11.708.850  to 
£13.534,369.  The  total  outgo  for  the 
year  was  £1.300,991,  which  included 
£1.063.375  paid  to  policyholders  or  their 
representatives.  The  Company's  invest- 
ments are  well  distributed,  and  include 
£3.564.533  in  Government  securities, 
£5.890,414  loans  on  mortgage,  £1.081,- 
237  loans  on  policies,  and  £868,513  free- 
"hold  propertv.  Cash  items  laggregate 
£509,051. 
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Say  Good-bye  to  the  Starting 


Handle- 


fit 


HEINZE-SPRINGFIELD 

The 

Guaranteed  System  of  Starting 

and  Lighting 

THIS   is   a  different  and  better  system   for  Ford  Starting 
and    Lierhting.     It's   a   two-unit    method   with  none  of 
the  defects  which  characterise  other  designs.     It  goes 
under  the  bonnet,   and  fitted,   becomes  an  actual  part  of  the 
engine. 

It  is  trouble  proof.  It  never  fails  to  do  its  job.  It  starts 
your  car  with  a  pressure  of  a  button.  A  turn  of  the  switch 
and  your  lights  are  on,  and  you  are  assured  of  bright,  steady 
lights  at  all  speeds. 

Test  it  at  our  risk- 


Let  us  fit  Heinze-Springfield  on  your  Ford.  Use  it 
for  a  fortnight.  If  it  does  not  give  you  complete 
satisfaction  we  will  remove  it,  and  you  will  pay  noth- 
ing for  fitting,  use  or  removal. 


Write  for  particulars  and  our  Guarantee  to-day 

LATRORF    MOTORS   Pty.    Ltd. 

20  LATROBE  STREET  (East) Melbourne. 

•Phone  1826. 
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More  Power ! 


HEN  Anthony  Horderns'  tackled 
the  POWER  question  they  did  it 
with  thoroughness  characteristic 
of  a  great  name. 

Careful  painstaking  tests  revealed  the  good  points  of  the  best 
makes,  and  further  patient  persevering  investigation  brought  to 
light  the  Engine  that  combined  them  all — 

THE  CHALLENGE  ENGINE 

—the    WORLD'S  BEST 

If  you  want  help — continuous,  unfailing,  money-making  help — be 
it  for  pumping  water,  running  Cream  Separators,  Wi-shing  Machines, 
Grinders,  Dynamos — anything  where  Pow^er  is  required — the  Chal- 
lenge will  do  it  at  little  cost,  and  pay  for  itself  over  and  over  again. 

Three    Special    Features 

Remarkably  Low  Consumption low  cost  to  run. 

Simplicity  in   Construction no  complicated  parts. 

Small  and  Portable can  be  wheeled  about  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

Prices —  5-h.p.  (Kerosene  Fuel)         ...         ...         £60 

6-h.p.    (Petrol)  £85       (Kerosene)   £87/10/- 

8.h,p.     (Petrol)    £105         (Kerosene)    £|I0 

And  upwards  to  12-h.p. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the    Agricultural  Catalogue. 

and  will  save  you  pounds. 


It  costs  nothing. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

618   Brickfield   HiH,   Sydney 
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